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THE BOO 


Serves 
You Right- 
Food or 
Drink- Hot 
or Cold- 

N a thousand-and-one ways, for every member of the Family When a 
| Tickets adds to-heakth, haepicen ead confer “a over Where- 


season of the year. 
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THERMOS Bottles save Mother countless steps and insure 
Baby’s milk against contamination by keeping it fresh and so cold that 


bacteria cannot develop. 


THERMOS Carafes enable Father to have his icy-cold favorite 
beverage just when he wants it—at home or in the office. "THERMOS 


Jugs keep Grandma’s tea piping hot until she is ready for it. 

THERMOS Food Jars for ices or cold salads or for warm lunches 
of every sort, retain just the right temperature until such refreshments 
are ready to be served. And THERMOS Lunch Kits are ideal for 
those who go a-field, for Kiddies at School, or the Workman in 
the Shop. 

[THERMOS keeps fluids or solids cold 72 hours, or hot 24 hours. 
‘There is a THERMOS article for every need in the household, on 
outings, or when traveling—countless times and ways in which 


THERMOS makes life better worth living. And THERMOS is as 


decorative as it 1s useful. 


THERMOS BOTTLES THERMOS JUGS 
$1.00 up $4.00 up 


THERMOS CARAFES THERMOS KITS 
$3.50 up $2.50 up 


THERMOS FOOD JARS 
$1.75 up 


The Genuine has the name Thermos Stamped on the Bottom 


Sold by Dealers everywhere. If not sold near you 
write for THERMOS Picture Puzzle Cut Out—Delights 
Kiddies—Free on request, with an interesting booklet 
about THERMOS. 
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AMERICAN THERMOS 


NORWICH, CONN. TORONTO, CAN. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


LEADING NOVELS 


The Best Selling Book in America 


E>’ “The Salamander 


~ 


By OWEN JOHNSON 


The blithe and care free little Salamander 
flaunts her way through metropolitan life, dancing 
and dining, flirting and evading, promising every-. 
thing and paying nothing, revelling in the joy of 
balancing giddily on the brink of sheer precipices, 
and trusting solely to her steady head and nimble 
wits to ward off the fatal dizziness that would send 
her toppling over.—7Zhe Bookman. 


Illustrated by EVERETT SHINN. Price, $1.35 Net 


IF YOU HAVE MISSED AN INSTALMENT IN THE 
PAPERS OR AT THE MOVIES, YOU CAN 
GET IT IN THE BOOK 


DON’T MISS IT! DON’T DELAY GETTING IT! 
The edition is limited and thousands are waiting their chance to get 
the book. Those who saw Kathlyn in the motion pictures want it. 
Those who read the serial story want it for their bookshelves to 
preserve and reread. ‘Those who neither saw the pictures nor read 
the serial are eagerly awaiting the book. 


The Adventures of 
Kathlyn 


The Great Motion Picture Story by 
HAROLD MacGRATH 
Now Ready in Book Form, Price Fifty Cents 


Magnificently illustrated with striking scenes from the picture 
play. With exquisite wrapper in full color, showing portraits of 
Miss Kathlyn Williams, the star of the picture-play cast. 


A Beautiful Cloth Bound Book for Fifty Cents 


Special Illustrated Edition, Paper, with Portrait of Miss Kathlyn 
Williams on Embossed Cover, Price, Seventy-Five Cents. 


NEW YORK 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


By the Author of RAFFLES 


The Crime Doctor 


E. W. HORNUNG has given the reading world the 
most original and fascinating mystery stories of recent years. 
His success has been due largely to the utter novelty of his 
treatment, for he has made the commonly accepted villian 
the hero of his narrative. 


In his new novel, THE CRIME DOCTOR, he aie 


further. Not only does he offer his most thrilling and 
absorbing story, but he advances some theories about the 
treatment of criminals that are quite as unique and surprising 
as the startling utterances of visionary scientists which are 
brought to our attention every now and again. 


The hero is brought in touch with all sorts of people—from prodi- 
gal sons of families of distinction to the most lowly criminals. His 
experiences form a most engrossing story, and in its course, it is 
surprising how the author’s theory grows on the reader. A clever 
love-plot is woven into the narrative, and the heroine, the Lady Vera, 
is as vivacious and refreshing a creation as recent fiction has had. 


Illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele. Price, $1.35 Net 


INDIANAPOLIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Fiction 

Bobby. By J. J. Bell. George H. 
Doran Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

A story of a real boy, all boy, a typical 
J. J. Bell boy. You will love Bobby 
and admire anew Bobby’s creator, after 
you have read this “Bobby” book. 


Comic .Kingdom, The. By Rudolf 
Pickthall. John Lane Company. 

The Island of Elba during Napoleon’s 
oecupation or residence there is designat- 
ed as “The Comic Kingdom” by Mr. 
Pickthall, who gives in this volume a 
resumé of the life in his little kingdom 
of the one time Ruler of Europe. The 
author has not succeeded in making his 
book a serious work, though he has tried, 
and we give him credit for his pains, nor 
has he made Napoleon and his affairs of 
primary interest. That position is occu- 
pied alone by the courier, that poor 
“lamb” Orestes. The center of attraction 
lies in what Orestes thinks and says. 
Here is a character, and an unusual one, 
too, that has not been written about be- 
fore—one that is always amusing. The 
reader has any number of histories of 
Napoleon to interest and charm him in 
a way Mr. Pickthall has failed to do— 
probably because he was himself con- 
scious of a divided interest. 


Great Days. By Frank Harris. Mitch- 
ell Kennerley. $1.35, postpaid. 

A tale of Napoleon, revealing the Em- 
peror in both his greatness and his weak- 
ness. The hero is an Englishman whom 
Napoleon tries to use in his own cause 
without avail. 


Intervening Lady, The. 
Jepson. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Another of Mr. Jepson’s inimitable | 


stories of child life. In it are described 
the further adventures of the Lady 
Noggs and the admirable Tinker. It is 
a most diverting tale, quite of the qual- 
ity one expects from this talented Eng- 
lish writer. 


Katya. By Franz De Jessen. John 
W. Luce & Co. $1.40, postpaid. 

A wonderful piece of continental fic- 
tion which has been compared to the 
trilogy by Sienkiewicz and to Jean 
Christophe. The author is sure to be- 
come known as a master. 


Lady and Her Husband, A. By Am- 
ber Reeves. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The story of a woman who, against 
her will, joins the Feminist movement 
and becomes a prime factor in many big 
movements. An excepitonally well-writ- 
ten book. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


A NEW STOCKLEY BOOK 


ad 


Cynthia Stockley 


Wild Honey 


Stories of South Africa 


Short stories that are long stories. Stories sometimes tender, often terrible, always 
engrossing. Stories throbbing with the spirit of a land romantic, mysterious and 
passionate. ‘‘ Wild Honey’’ will be published about the 21st of August. Why not 
cut out this ad. and give it to your bookseller now, as an advance order? $1.35 is the price. 


OTHER BOOKS BY CYNTHIA STOCKLEY ARE: 


The Claw Wanderfoot 


Sixth Printing. $7.35. Third Printing. $7.35 
OTHER FALL PUBLICATIONS 


The Wall of Partition 


By Florence L. Barclay, Author of 
The Rosary $ The Mistress of Shenstone 
The Following of the Star : The Upas Tree 
Through the Postern Gate : The Broken Halo 


Poppy 


Twelfth Printing. $7.35. 


Ethel M. Dell 


(Author of ‘‘The Way of an 
Eagle,’’ etc.) 


The Swindler 


Rachael MacNamara 


(Author of ‘‘Fringe of the 
Desert,’’ etc.) 


The Torch of Life 


Pompeo, Duke Litta 


(Author of ‘‘The Soul of a 
Priest,’’ etc.) 


Monsignor Villarosa 
S. G. Tallentyre 


(Author of ‘‘Basset,’’ ‘‘Life 
of Voltaire,’’ etc.) 


Matthew Hargraves 


F. W. Bain 


(Author of ‘‘A Digit of the 
Moon,”’ etc.) 


A Syrup of the Bees | 
Morley Roberts 


(Author of ‘‘The Private Life of 
Henry Maitland,’’ etc.) 


Time and Thomas Waring 
Check this list and give it to your bookseller. The above publications may be 
secured at any bookstore as soon as published. 


New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE DAY 


YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK. The Story 


of a Matrimonial Deserter. By Gilbert Parker. The breeze of 
open prairies—strength of gallant men—woman’s tenderness. GILBERT PARKER'S 
latest romance. Net $1.25 


THE DUCHESS OF WREXE. A Romantic Commen- 


ry. By Hugh Walpole, Master drama by the master realist. The rise of 
the world-wide new democracy ; the second generation’s struggle for love and freedom. 
Net $1.40 

GRAY YOUTH. A Story of a Very Modern Courtship 
and a Very Modern Marriage. By Oliver Onions. Keen satire 


and Sens humor suffuse the intense sincerity with which Mr, Onions dissects the 
soul of an ‘‘ economically independent woman.’’ Net $1.50 


THE MILKY WAY. sy Fr Tennyson Jesse. The twilight 


land of love’s first tenderness and appeal glimmers behind all the rollicking gaiety in 
‘‘The Milky Way.’’ Net $1. 25 


“UNTO CAESAR.” By Baroness Orczy. Author of ‘“The Scar- 


let Pimpernel.’’ ‘‘The tremendous romance of Flavia and Taurus sweeps to a eeps to a mighty 
climax, with Caesar cowering in terror. »—Duluth I Herald. Net 1.35 


MIDSTREAM. A Chronicle at Halfway. By Will Lev- 


ington Comfort. ‘‘Mr. Comfort’s new novel is a naked document; virile to 
extremity, speaking the plain truth with vivid directness.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Net $1.25 
GILLESPIE. By J. Macdougall Hay. 


‘Big, moving, splashed 
with color, ‘Gillespie’ is literature.’’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 
“The strongest novel of the season.’’—N. Y. American. 


ROUGHING IT DE LUXE. By Irvin S. Cobb. tnsstratea 


by John McCutcheon. The prince of humorists pictures bewildered tourists and glorious 
scenery in this racy picture of the West from Grand Canyon to San Francisco. 
Net $1.00 


GAY MORNING. By J. E. Buckrose. Author of ‘‘A Bachelor’s 


Comedy,’’ describes with lively but affectionate humor the difficulties of an humble family 
inheriting « a fortune. Net $1.25 


CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER. By Una 


L. Silberrad. Author of ‘‘Keren of Lowbole.’’ A love story for lovers, sparkling 
with wit and open air and comradeship between a glorious girl and a quiet hero. 


Net $1.25 
BOBBY. By J. J. Bell. 









































Net $1.40 




















Author of ‘‘Wee MacGreegor.’’ Can your small 


boy be naughty as well as good? Did you enjoy the young rascal in ‘‘Wee MacGreegor ?’’ 





then read BOBBY. Net $1.00 


I SHOULD SAY SO! Little Pictures of These United 


States. Authored by the artist—James Montgomery Flagg. Pure fool- 
ing about the fads and fashions and funny folks of to-day. Net $1.00 


THE OLD GAME. By Samuel G. Blythe. How do the booz- 


ing game and the boys look to a real man’s man after three years on the water-wagon ? 
Sam Blythe tells ! Net $0.50 

















AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New Yor 


Publishers in America for 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 


| old Bindloss. 


League of the Leopard, The. By Har- 


F, A. Stokes Company. 


| $1.30, postpaid. 








A thrilling tale of South Africa and 
the doings that happen in. a country 
where a great secret organization works 
its way. Mr. Bindloss has written far 
more absorbing stories. 


Mirandy. By Dorothy Dix. Hearst’s 
International Library Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


No more fitting book for reading aloud 
or the distraction of a convalescent could 
be imagined than this humorous dialect 
story. 


In Mirandy is condensed the true spirit 
of fun added to a wealth of sound logic. 
Each chapter is a discourse on a timely 
topic in the foreground of most readers’ 
minds, namely, summer vacations, grad- 
uation exercises at a female “cemetery,” 
the “Sufferinyettes,” matrimony and 
kindred subjects; in every hilarious nar- 
rative Mirandy is sure to provoke one 
to tears of laughter. 


Misadventures of Three Good Boys, 
The. By Judge Henry A. Shute. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25, 


Rarely do we find the hoard of clever 
wit and side-splitting anecdotes which 
Judge Shute has condensed into this 
story of healthy lads whose minds over- 
flowed with mischief and harmless 
pranks. The three companions are ex- 
amples of care-free hilarious youths 
whose forbidden adventures so thorough- 
ly enjoyable to them as participants, are 
even more entertaining to their parents 
and others who recall the “joys they 
have tasted” in the long ago. 


Secret Book, The. By Edmund Lester 
Pearson. The Macmillan Company. $1.25, 


| postpaid. 


This record of the hallucinations of an 
insane bibliophile is a particularly 
strange theme for fiction of a light vein. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the cen- 
tral figure is apparently demented, one’s 


| attention is arrested by his utterly ridi- 


culous adventures. 


Stepdaughter of the Prairie, A. By 
Margaret Lynn. The Macmillan Com- 


| pany. $1.25, postpaid. 


Few persons have the intimate ac- 


| quaintance with pioneer life in the far 
| West as has been pictured in this fas- 


cinating story by Miss Lynn. 
A wee maiden, who only knew life on 


| the prairie and whose acquaintances con- 


sisted of characters from the classics, is 


| the central figure and about her revolves 


a picturesque, wholesome romance. Al- 


| though the book is not a juvenile, the 
| characters, in nearly every instance, are 
| quaint youngsters of a most uncommon 


type. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 
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To My Beloved. George H. Doran | 


Company. 


A volume of love-letters, some of which | 
are exquisite in poetic expression. They | 
are written by a married woman to the | 
man she loves, but who is too honorable | 
to express his love. Needless to say, he | 
never sees these confessions of a wom- 


an’s heart. 


With the Best Intention. By Bruno 


Lessing. The Hill Company. 


This entertaining story of a Russian 


Jew—Lapidowitz—is not only an excel- 
lent character study—it is a picture of 


New York (East side) emigrant life— | 


the emigrant after he has been initiated 
into the mysteries of the land of free- 
dom. The author is intentionally amus- 
ing, choosing to take a light and vivacious 
view of the emigrant in the person of 
Lapidowitz—the Schnorrer, which be it 
known, is a being who lives by his wits, 


getting all the necessities of life from | 


his friends and fellow countrymen. 

It may be urged that the emigrant in 
this country is often a creature of in- 
finite pathos, and not joyous and happy 
and care-free as is Lapidowitz most of 
the time. That is true, but there are ex- 
ceptions, and it is this particular excep- 
tion that the author has made the basis 
of his clever and well-written series of 
stories. 


Women We Marry, The. By Arthur 


Stanwood Pier. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. $1.35, postpaid. 
An up-to-date novel of domestic life, 
setting forth many of the problems pre- 


sented by women to the men to whom | 


they are married. 


Biography and History 


Cavendish Family, The. By Francis | 
Bickley. Houghton Mifflin Company. | 


$2.50, postpaid. 


History of Connecticut, A. By George 


L. Clark. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The purpose of this work is to give a | 


view of Connecticut in its history of two 


hundred and eighty years; to review the | 
migration hither; glance at the hard- | 


ships of settlement and repeated wars; 
look at the courage, problems and ideal- 


ism; admire the thrift, shrewdness and | 
common sense; notice what the farmers | 
had for breakfast, and how the people | 
dressed, fought, objected, believed and | 
built. It is interesting to watch leather | 
breeches, cow-hide boots, home-spun | 
coats, and linsey-woolsey gowns issue | 
from forest, barnyard, sheep-pasture and | 


flax-field; observe the evolution of log- 
house into the gambrel-roofed; mark the 
Indian trail and bridle-path widen and 
harden into turnpike and railroad; note 
shallop change to steamboat, and ferry 
to bridge; behold versatile people man- 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BEST SUMMER NOVELS 


Eden Phillpott’s New Novel 


Faith Tresilion 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Another of this author’s attrac- 
tive stories of early nineteenth 
century life in the romantic West 
of England. $1.35 net 


Jack London’s New Book 


The Strength of the 


Strong 
By JACK LONDON 


A new book of life and adven- 
ture in this popular authors’s best 
style. $1.25 net 


“Martin Redfield” Revealed 
My Love and | 


By ALICE BROWN (‘‘ Martin Redfield ’’) 


A new edition of this favorite 
New England author and play- 
wright’s great novel. $1.35 net 


ublished at 


sacerich Ave.N.Y. THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


May Sinclair’s New Book 


The Return of the 


Prodigal 
By MAY SINCLAIR 


A new book rich in character 
study by the well-known author of 
The Divine Fire.’’ $1.35 net 


**One long delight.’’"—N. Y. Tribune. 


A Stepdaughter of the 
Prairie 
By MARGARET LYNN 


A fascinating narrative of the 
everyday life of prairie folk in the 
Far West. $1.25 net 


A Novel of Vigorous Life 


A Lad of Kent 
By HERBERT HARRISON 


A stirring novel of life in South- 
east England, full of adventure and 
bubbling humor. $1.25 net 


On Sale Wherever 
Books are Sold 


Books by Marion Ames Taggart 


Six Girls Series. Illustrated. 7 vols. $1.25 each 


SIX GIRLS AND BOB. A story of Patty-Pans and Green Fields. Illus- 


trated. 330 pp. Cloth. 





SIX GIRLS AND THE TEA ROOM. A story. Illustrated. 316 pp. Cloth. 
SIX GIRLS GROWING OLDER. A story. Illustrated. 331 pp. Cloth. 


SIX GIRLS AND THE SEVENTH ONE. A story. Illustrated. 358 pp. 
Cloth. 


BETTY GASTON—THE SEVENTH GIRL. A story. Fully illustrated. 
352 pp. Cloth. 


SIX GIRLS AND BETTY. A story. Illustrated. 320 pp. Cloth. 
SIX GIRLS GROWN UP. Fully illustrated. 343 pp. Cloth. 


This series should be in every girl’s library. They are wholesome, homey books, 
breathing throughout of happy home life. Their perusal will contribute not a little 
to true nobility of soul. Their influence, as showing the pleasures which cheerful, 
wholesome young people can have, is for the best. 


HER DAUGHTER JEAN. 340 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


This is a delightful story for girls, which one needs feel no hesitancy in placing in 
their hands. 


BETH’S WONDER WINTER. Illustrated. 336 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


"4 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THIS IS REAL NEWS FOR 
EVERY BOOKLOVER 


If you want to know more 





TWENTY-FOURTH 
OF JUNE 


Comes This Year 
on August 
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Ch ance By JOSEPH CONRAD 


Fourth Large Printing. 
Net $1.35 


A 
o 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Penrod. Third Large Printing. 


Illustrated. Net $1.25 


Psychology and Social Sanity. yinsterserc 


Second Large Printing. Net $1.25 


The Mexican People: Their Struggle for Freedom 


By L. Gutierrez de Lara and Edgcumb Pinchon 
Third Large Printing. Illustrated. Net $1.50 


Cr Ow d s. By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


Seventh Large Printing. 
Net $1.35 


Doubleday Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. 


| aging Indians, slaves, wolves, witchcraft, 


Quakers, tramps, king’s officers and Sun- 
day; erecting school-houses, churches, 
whipping-posts and pillories in every 
town; relieving the monotony of brewing 
beer and hoeing corn with hunting rat- 
tlesnakes and enjoying a public hanging. 
We see a plain sloop going down river 
toward Barbadoes, loaded with pipe- 
staves, horses, salted fish, pork and beef; 
returning later with a cargo of rum, 
molasses, or unwilling immigrants from 
Guinea. We observe Blue Laws fade; 
Newgate prison change to a trade-school, 
birches to peach trees and wild-carrot to 
celery. 

While the State is passing from foun- 
dation work and a style of living mould- 
ed by frugal Puritan influences into con- 
ditions shaped by people of all sorts; 
while wealth, luxury and poverty in- 
crease, it is well to examine afresh the 
evolution of town, colonial and constitu- 
tional government; see the growth of 
courts, education, taxation, insurance, 
banks, music, art, literature, industries, 
temperance, philanthropy, agriculture 
and city life. It is instructive to wit- 
ness political and religious liberty work- 
ing itself free; slavery grow, wane and 
cease; mines open, inventions multiply, 
looms work, Yankee notions and market- 
gardens spread; we scan the wide in- 
fluence of Connecticut on the national 
government and in other States, and the 
cautious, substantial, rich and varied his- 
tory of this powerful little State, whose 
panorama passes before us in these 
pages in much detail and in broad per- 
spective. 


House of Cecil, The. By G. Ravens- 
croft Dennis. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


La Tremoile Family, The. By Wini- 
fred Stephens. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50, postpaid. 


Letters of Richard Henry Lee, The. 
Vol. II. Collected and Edited by James 
Curtis Ballagh. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50, postpaid. 

This, the second and final volume of 
Lee’s correspondence, contains one hun- 
dred and ninety-one letters drawn, like 
those in the preceding volume, from the 
most varied sources—the Papers of the 
Continental Congress, the Arthur Lee 
Papers, the Adams Papers, the Papers of 


Henry Laurens and Jefferson and Madi- 


son. Most of them have never before 
been printed. They are especially abund- 
ant for the years 1779, 1780, 1781, 1784 


| and 1785, but extend to the year of Lee’s 
| death, 1794. They cast a flood of light, 


in the years mentioned, upon the doings 
of the Continental Congress, upon Lee’s 
own political activities and those of his 
relatives and friends; upon Virginia pol- 
itics, upon the foreign relations of the 
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infant United States, and upon the per- 
iod when its present Constitution was 
being formed and put into operation. 


Life of Henry II. By L. F. Salz- 
mann. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Life of Henry VII, The. By W. M. 
Gladys Temperley. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50, postpaid. 


Our Mexican Conflicts. By Rev. Thom- 
as B. Gregory. Hearst’s International 
Library Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 


A brief history of Mexico from the 
sixth century to the present day, with an 
account of our last war with Mexico and 
a study of the present possibilities of 
conflict. 


Political Shame of Mexico, The. By 
Edward I. Bell. McBride, Nast & Co. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

A study of the underlying causes of 
Mexico’s peculiar and dangerous political 
situation. It describes the events pre- 
ceding the rise of Huerta, and goes into 
a study of various conspiracies and com- 
binations that have made for increased 
disorder and have brought Mexico to 
the verge of war with the United States. 
At the moment this volume is very time- 
ly, making some of the not readily under- 
stood features of the Mexican muddle 
more clear to the general reader. 


Quaker Grandmother, A. By Ray | 
Strachey. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00, | 


postpaid. 


Hannah Whitall Smith was one of the | | 


great formative, religious influences of | 
her time. Nor is that influence to-day | 
withdrawn from the earth, and her books, | 


translated into every civilized tongue, still 
maintain an enormous circulation. She 


was a philanthropist, a mother in Israel, | 


a spiritual guide. Yet it is with none of 
these things that the present sketch has 
to do. It depicts her in a single relation 
of life only—that of a grandmother to 
her grandchildren. 


Roman Campagna, The. By Arnoldo 
Cervesato. Translated by Louise Caico 
and Mary Dove. Small, Maynard & Co. 


A translation of a remarkably inter- 


esting work on the ancient Latin Land, | 


a territory that stretches for one hun- 
dred and twenty miles along the Medi- 
terranean and covers about one thousand 
two hundred and forty-five square miles. 
This was the original home of the Latin 
tribes, and the history of this part of 
the country is thoroughly recorded, as it 
has never been before. Strange condi- 
tions obtained among the people in this 
territory, and the author of the book 
traveled extensively and met great pa- 
tience to gather the material for the 
book, which was undertaken partly with 
a view to bringing about many needed 
(Continued on page 9, Adv. Section) 


& 


modern problems, and full of romance, love, and 
by the slogan of Mahommed Gunga: “Rung Ho 


doubt Hamsun’s power after the reading of this 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE LOD 


thrilling suspense to the end. “The Lodger” is d 


$1.25 net; postage e 


“The Custody of the Child” are highly suggestive 


$1.25 net; postage e 


THE WITNESS FOR 


start whether or not the heroine is a murderess. 


$1.30 net; postage 


“Armistead Gordon’s story ‘Maje’ 


Dispatch. 
“Mingles pathos and humor, happy romance 
all the tender emotions.”—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


Frontispiece in color. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons / Lad 


RUNG HO! 


By Talbot Mundy 


A story bright with the flash of steel, wholesomely free from the sordidness of 


Second edition, $1.35 net; postage extra. 


SHALLOW SOIL 


By Knut Hamsun 


“The book has a certain poetic charm and beauty, and a finished, artistic form 
which proclaim its place among important books immediately. The reader cannot 


$1.35 net; postage extra. 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 


Another of Mrs. Lowndes’ mysterious stories in which the reader is kept in 


cleverest work, and is already in its second edition. 


THE INCANDESCENT LILY stons 


By Gouverneur Morris 
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brook on his foraging expedition this story would not have 

been written. However, by the time he had appropriated 
some ten thousand trout eggs, the hunger which had urged 
him into the mouth of the brook deserted him, and, as the 
water was too cold for his liking, he made his way back to 
the river where he could take a siesta in the pool that he had 
left that morning. 

Just above the spot where the sucker turned about was a 
bend in the stream, and, passing that, you came upon a reach 
of shallow water running over the most beautiful bed of gravel 
in that shallow section. It was here that the Bully was born, 
in the afternoon of the very day when destruction in the form 
of a predatory sucker came so near to him. Not that he ap- 
peared much like a bully in those first hours of conscious exist- 
ence. In fact, he looked more like an animated sliver with a 
sack suspended from underneath. He moved slowly about the 
stream in company with a hundred or so other little fellows 
until the sack had disappeared, and then it was easy to see 
that he had the advantage of all his comrades in the matter 
of size at least. 

When they began feeding upon the tiny forms of life 
found in the creek, the Bully soon gained a reputation for 
pugnaciousness. He did not hesitate to crowd his best friend 
away from a larve, and, before he was an inch long. he had 
bitten the left pectoral fin from one of his comrades who had 
ventured to resist the Bully’s attempt to rob him of a luscious 
little snail that he had discovered. One day when the Bully 
was yet a fingerling he joined battle with a chub twice his 
size, and, although he lost a part of his tail in the fray, and 
all the spectators thought he was whipped before the conflict 
had fairly begun, the thought of giving up never occurred to 
him, and he fought until his foe turned tail and fled into the 
river, a quarter of a mile away. 

He was still living in the brook and had come to be almost 
four inches in length when he had an experience that shook 
his nerves somewhat. As he was resting beside a sod a little 


I: THE sucker had gone twenty feet farther up the little 


worm, all bent out of shape, but undeniably of the vermes 
family, came floating down the stream and he promptly grabbed 
it. Then came a sharp prick in his lip and something was 
pulling him out from under the sod. He braced and twisted 
and threshed about, but all in vain. 


Up he went out of the 


Osweg atchie 


By Lathan A. Crandall 


———— Illustrations by Louis Rhead = 


water, all the time doing fancy somersaults such as he had 
never attempted before. A moment later he struck the water 
with a splash and was soon safely hidden under the sod again. 
From his hiding place he watched that worm come floating past 
him again and yet again, but he had learned caution. Now 
he looked closely, he saw that the worm was fastened to the 
end of a string, and a little later he discovered that this string 
was tied to a stick which was in the possession of some creature 
that walked along the bank of the stream. Later on he learned 
that this strange animal was a small boy and that all members 
of this species were his enemies. Whether or not he ever 
realized that he owed his life to the fact that the boy had lost 
the last of his store hooks and was using a bent pin that day, 
ne one knows. 

All that summer the Bully lived in the brook; but when 
the days grew shorter and it began to freeze he moved with 
his friends into the river. That winter, when the river was 
frozen over except in shallow places where the current was 
swift, he had a narrow escape from a mink. He was talking 





with a trout much older and larger than himself about the 
comparative merits of worms and flies as food when a dark 
form darted towards them with open jaws, and, with one snap, 
his neighbor was captured and carried away. This foray caused 
great excitement in the trout colony, and the Bully learned 
for the first time of the existence of rapacious animals fre- 
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quenting the banks of the river which made their living by 
capturing unwary trout. 

The following summer he spent in exploring the river 
about the point where the brook joined it. Here there were 
hills crowding close in on either side of the river, and rapids 
were numerous and strong. Practice in rushing up the swift 
water brought his muscles to such a state of development that 
every now and then he would spend half an hour in jumping 
out of the water as far as he could. In fact, he entered a 
jumping contest held under the auspices of the Hemlock Point 
Trout Club late in July, and carried off the first prize, an 
enormous blue-bottle fly. The judges on this occasion decided 
that his jump was two and a half times his own length which 
would probably make it some twelve inches. It was during 
this summer that he became expert in taking game on the 
wing. There is a tradition among the Oswegatchie trout that 
on one occasion, with a favorable start, he pulled down a 
“devil’s darning-needle” that was fiying eighteen inches above 
the surface of the water and going at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour. N. B.—This is merely a tradition and is unsupported 
by trustworthy historical evidence. 

The bullying tendencies waxed strong during this second 
summer. One dislikes to set it down, but it was about this 
time that he entered upon those cannibalistic practices in 
which he persisted for the rest of his life. One dark and chilly 
day, when all the millers and bugs and flies seemed to have 
gone into retreat, noon came and found him with a gnawing 
pain in his stomach which made him almost beside himself. 
Unfortunately when his hunger was at its height a little trout 
that was playing tag with some of its fellows happened to 
jostle him. In his anger the Bully snapped at and swallowed 
him. For a moment he was conscience-stricken, and then, 
when he realized what a delicious morsel he had taken to him- 
self he turned to and grabbed up fifteen other little members 
of his family without stopping to take breath. Henceforth 
he was looked upon as a social outcast by the best people in 
troutdom and his only intimacies were among the tough and 
lawless members of the community. Doubtless he brooded 
over his ostracism, and grew bitter as he realized the evident 
contempt in which he was held. At any rate, he waxed more 
and more cantankerous and disagreeable as he grew bigger 
and stronger. 





The Birthplace of the Bully 
From “ Days in the Open™ 


Copyright, 1914, by F. H. Revell Company 


A record of all the experiences through which the Bully 
passed would fill a volume. Only a few of the many can be set 
down in this brief biography, and those the more important 
ones. When he was three years old he was recognized as the 
boss of the river above the brook. For some time stories had 
come up stream of the prowess of a big trout living five miles 
down the stream in a mill pond. Confident in his ability to 
whip anything that wore fins, the Bully started down stream 
one May morning bent upon challenging this far-famed warrior 
to mortal combat. He had gone about one-half the distance 
and had stopped to rest for a little in a riffle, head up stream, 
when a strange looking fly came hopping and dancing across 
the water. It was many colored, but that which attracted him 
most strongly was its body, which shone like burnished silver. 
Without the least hesitation, he made a grab for it, only to 
feel that same stinging in the lip which followed upon his 
experience with the crooked worm when he was a little fellow. 
Fortunately for him he had touched the fly lightly, and, while 
he felt a pull for an instant, it was only in the skin of his lip, 
and that, for some strange reason, was torn. He started down 
stream vowing that never again would he snap at a fly with a 
silver body. 

By the second morning he had reached the pond, and found 
himself among strangers. It did not take long for him to 
become involved in a scrap with a trout of about his own size 
from which he quickly emerged triumphant. Had the pond 
not furnished seemingly unlimited supplies of fat chubs he 
would have proceeded to give free rein to his cannibalistic 
inclinations; but as it was less trouble to catch the chubs than 
his own blood relations, he filled himself with the former, and 
then took a rap under the shadows of a big stump, the top of 
which stood a little way out of the water. 

A little before sundown, when he was quite refreshed and 
had begun to think of taking a little turn about the pond in 
search of adventure, he heard the sound of many voices, and, 
looking out from his hiding-place, saw a company of trout mov- 
ing in his direction. In the lead was his foe of the morning. 
There, surrounded by an admiring crowd, came the biggest 
trout that Bully had ever seen. His under jaw projected far 
beyond its mate and had an ugly upward curve. He was 
broad across the back and thick through and moved with all the 
pride of a conquering hero. “Where is he? Show him to me. 
I’ll make mincemeat of 
the insolent intruder.” 
The booming voice of the 
big fellow left the Bully 
in no doubt as to the 
identity of the approach- 
ing monster. It was the 
fighter of whom he was 
in search. 

The Bully would 
have been scared if that 
possibility had not been 
denied him. Instead of 
fleeing in fear he came 
out from under cover and 
shouted: “Are you talk- 
ing about me? You big 
bluffer. I'll make you 
food for the crows.” If 
the truth must be told, 
both the combatants used 
language that was not 
only exceedingly scurril- 
ous, but shockingly pro- 
fane. In this gentle ex- 
ercise the Bully had the 
best of it and the pond 
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trout became so enraged that he dashed at his enemy 
with jaws extended. The Bully was so busy swearing that 
he came near losing his life. As it was, he dodged just in 
time to prevent those powerful jaws from closing upon him, 
but not quickly enough to escape a slashing from two big teeth 
which laid his side open in deep gashes. He was a surprised 
Bully, but not dismayed. 

The battle that followed had no historian. Of much that 
took place, the whirling and darting, the snapping and strug- 
gling, the reports that have come down through the years are 
somewhat confused and even contradictory. It seems clear 
that at the first the Bully had the worst of it. Besides the 
gashes received in the first attack, he lost one fin and a piece 
of his tail early in the fray. The pond trout had all the ad- 
vantage in size and was cheered on by his friends; but the 
Bully’s gymnastic exercises, fighting with the rapids, stood him 
in good stead now. His muscles were steel, while those of the 
pond trout had grown somewhat flabby since he had come to 
content himself with life in the still water. As they feinted 
and charged and whirled about, the pond champion began to 
grow short of breath and found increasing difficulty in meeting 
the rushes of the Bully, who seemed to grow more agile as the 
battle raged. Then there came a moment when the Bully 
feinted for his opponent’s tail, and, when the pond trout turned 
suddenly to guard his caudal extremity, he left his throat un- 
guarded for an instant—and it was all over. Once the Bully 
had set his teeth into the white throat he shook and raged and 
tore while the life-blood of his foe gushed out, and the deni- 
zens of the pond saw their supposed invincible warrior die 
before their eyes. 

Nothing is known, certainly, of the Bully’s life after this 
up to the day that he met his death. It is whispered that 
before leaving the pond he undertook to capture a white miller 
that came fluttering over the surface of the water just at the 
end of a line as in his boyhood. Some even assume to say that 
after flinging himself into the air in the effort to shake the 
miller out of his mouth, he said good-bye to those who had 
been drawn about him by his struggles, and was about ready 
te give up hope when one last struggle took him over and under 
a root and he found himself free. 

Another unsupported rumor had it that as he was going up 
stream one day in a narrow part of the stream he found a fine 
bunch of branches and leaves, and gladly pushed in among 
them when he heard a disturbance in the water back of him. 
No sooner had he entered this refuge than it began to rise out 
of the water, and he shortly found himself on shore and being 
handled by an animal that resembled the boy who had given 
him so much trouble years before, only much larger. Even 
then he would not give up without an effort, and, summoning 
all his strength, he gave a mighty squirm and escaped out of 
his captor’s hands. He struck on the gravel, gave two or three 
tremendous leaps and was in water again free. 

The Bully had grown to be the biggest trout in all that 
stretch of water, and his under jaw protruded as far and was 
quite as hooked as had been that of his vanquished enemy of 
the pond. An August morning found him well up the river in 
the dense woods where the water was cool and food was abun- 
dant. He had found a place where the water was some four 
feet deep, and a fallen treetop made the finest kind of a hiding- 
place. Just above him was a clear space some two feet in 
diameter where now and then he could take a bug or a foolish 
miller. Lying at his ease, he thought with satisfaction of his 
numerous victories over other trout and of his good fortune in 
escaping those strange beings which prowled along the shore 
and threw enticing flies or worms into the stream. Just then 
—but, before we tell of this incident, we must bring in another 
story. That morning four men had broken camp some miles 
down the stream and started on a sixteen-mile tramp back into 
the woods, where they were to spend a month on the shore of 
a lake, fishing and hunting. The duffle was piled upon a rude 


sled drawn along’ the trail by a horse. When two of the party 
were ready to start ahead of the others, the guide, Fide Scott, 
said to one of them, the Preacher: “We'll follow the river 
for more than half the way, and if you fellows can catch some 
trout we’ll have ’em for dinner.” 

The Preacher already had hooks and a line in his pocket, 
and at once added a supply of fat angle worms from the com- 
mon stock.. They had walked for an hour or more when they 
came to a point on the river where a tree had fallen across 
the stream. Just below this natural bridge the water was 
deep and still, and a great mass of brush seemed to promise an 
ideal hiding-place for trout. To make conditions exceptionally 
favorable there was a good-sized open place in the center of 
the brush where one might drop his lure without the absolute 
certainty of getting snagged. The line came out of the Preach- 
er’s pocket in a hurry, the hook was tied on and two exceedingly 
well-developed worms were looped in such a way as to be as en- 
ticing as possible. A piece of alder, six feet or so in length, 
was pressed into service and everything was ready for the 
piscatorial adventure. But the pole was too short. Doing his 
best, the fisherman could not stand on the shore and drop his 
bait into that open spot in the brush. Only one thing remained, 
and that was to walk out on the log, from which the bark 
had dropped away, leaving it as slippery as the cellar door 
down which the Preacher had been wont to slide as a boy. 
Slowly and with exceeding caution the adventurer made his way 
inch by inch along the log until he had reached a point from 
which he could drop his hook into that most attractive opening 
in the brush. Balancing himself carefully, he allowed that 
mass of wriggling worms to touch the surface of the water 
when—but now we’ll go back to the Bully. 

When he saw that bunch of angleworms just above him 
he forgot the crooked worm which had pricked him in his child- 
hood. He was sure that here was the most satisfying morsel 
that had ever come his way and rushed for it. He closed his 
jaws on only a part of the mass, and the rest disappeared, 
much to his disappointment. What he secured made him eager 
for more. It was distinctly more palatable than anything he 
had tasted for many a moon. Just as he was longing for 
more of the same kind—behold, another bunch of wriggling, 
squirming worms appeared in almost the same spot. This 
time he did not propose to lose any of this meal so provi- 
dentially provided, and he made a rush that enabled him not 
only to grab the entire mass, but to get it well back in his 
mouth. Then came that upward pull which he had felt in 
former experiences. He kicked and struggled and threshed, 
making the water boil about him. For a little his upward 
progress seemed to be stayed and he imagined that he would 
get free after all. Then his ascent began again and continued, 
despite all his mighty protests, until he felt himself enwrapped 
and almost smothered by something, he knew not what. The 
Bully of the Upper Oswegatchie never knew what happened 
after that. He could not see the painfully anxious face of 
the Preacher endeavoring to balance himself on a peeled log 
and haul a big trout out of the brush by a sheer pull. He had 
no knowledge of the fervor with which the Preacher embraced 
him, or of the perilous journey to the shore along that treach- 
erous pathway. He could not see the comrade of the Preacher 
when, excited by the splashing made by the Bully in his efforts 
to get off the hook, he jumped into the stream in his anxiety to 
be of help. 

When the rest of the party came up, there upon the 
grass lay a noble fish, and the proud Preacher was fairly 
sizzling with eagerness to tell all about the capture. There 
was nothing with which to weigh the Bully, but he measured 
a plump twenty-two inches in length and Fide Scott placed his 
weight at a good five pounds. That Preacher fairly split the 
buttons from his coat, swelling with pride when the guide ex- 
claimed: “I’ve lived along the Oswegatchie for fifty years 
and he’s the biggest trout I ever saw took out of the river.” 
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RS. STOCKLEY is of the adventurous class of writers. 
M Like Jack London she has lived most of her books 

first and written them afterwards. She claims that 
there is hardly an incident of any importance in any of her 
books that she has not actually gone through herself—from 
the wretched childhood of “Poppy,” which was her own, to the 
adventures with lions and two-legged tigeresses of Deirdre 
Saurin in The Claw. Virginia of the Rhodesians represented 
the golden and frivolous years of her girlhood, when she was 
the only unmarried girl in Cecil Rhodes’ newly-acquired bit of 
Empire, Matabele-land and Mashonaland. 

Her last novel, Wanderfoot, also contains many poignant 
passages from her own life. 

“‘Out of my sorrows I kave made little songs,’ wrote 
Heine, and in a far-off, humble way I have triec to imitate 
him,” says Mrs. Stockley. “For I find that sorrows lose a lot 
of their hurting power when you put them down on paper, 
dissect them, pick out the stings, and insert a little humor or 
loving-kindness or philosophy into the holes where the stings 
used to be. As for one’s adventures, both sporting and ro- 
mantic, one gets double the fun out of them by living them 
first and recording them afterwards. For if they didn’t end 
well in life, one can at least show in a book how they ought to 
have ended. The worst of this method of living one’s books, 
however, is that the supply of material is bound to give out 
some day with the giving out of physical energy. True, one 
can always rely on one’s sorrows not to fail, but when the 
sparkle and color of life begin to dull a little, and its gaiety to 
wear thin in places, then what shall I do? Perhaps then I 
shall envy the writers with ‘imagination,’ who have never had 
to go outside the four walls of a room to get material for their 
novels. But I think I shall just say, ‘Thank God, I have had 
a vivid life!’"—and put away my pen without a sigh.” 

Cynthia Stockley is a South African by birth, but of Irish 
parentage. She lived all her early life in the Free State, spoke 
the Boer Taal and several native languages. During the Boer 
War she had a husband and brother fighting for the English 
and two half-brothers on the side of the Boers. She herself, 
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in spite of being Irish, was for the English, for though she 
had many friends amongst the Dutch, a thorough knowledge 
of the Boer character had taught her that South Africa would 
never come into its own under their retrogressive methods of 
government. 

Mrs. Stockley’s present home is in Paris. She has an 
apartment in the Latin quarter with a studio attached. It is 
in the studio that she works—a big, bright room with books 
and pictures and old oak furniture against the walls. Running 
down the center of the room is an enormous oak table, black 
with age and beautifully carved, that was once used in the 
refectory of a Breton monastery. Round it are some quaint 
oak seats, which came from England and are called “coffin 
stools,” because in the sixteenth century every old-fashioned 
house had a pair of them to rest the coffin of the dead upon. 

One end of Mrs. Stockley’s table is always a-litter with 
papers, typewriter, etc., but the other end is kept clear for 
impromptu meals, which are not only shared but are often 
prepared by other artists and writers living in the same build- 
ing or the same street. Rue Boissonade is, indeed, a famous 
street for artists and writers, both English and American. 
Richard Miller, the American, whose pictures in the Luxem- 
bourg gallery are so well known, has a studio there. Constant 
Lounsberry, the poetess and playwright, lives on the same side 
of the street. Leslie Rosenthal, the artist; and Beatrice Irwin, 
the authoress of The Pagan Trinity, likewise live there. Round 
the corner in the next street is Marie van Saanen, and the 
authoress of Marie Claire. The Chicago artist, Harry Solomon, 
lived in the studio which Mrs. Stockley now occupies. The 
street is an impasse, with an old Jesuit monastery and gardens 
at the end of it. Right in the middle of the road is a tree that 
was planted by Victor Hugo. 

The author of Poppy claims that for serious workers who 
need the society of their kind, there is no place like Paris. In 
London too much expensive entertaining of artists goes on. 
The moment a writer has made a name everyone invites him 
or her out to dinner, to make speeches, to preside at meetings, 
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where everyone talks about work and how it ought to be done 
—and no one does any! It is impossible to do good writing 
under conditions like that, and it is very easy to cultivate the 
habit of resting on the comfortable cushion of laurels already 
attained instead of striving to gather more. 

In Paris there is no rich and idle society for the enter- 
tainment of English and American writers. Indeed there is 
less entertaining of artists done there than in any city in the 
world, and tant mieux for the artist! The entertaining, such 
as it is, is done among the artists and writers themselves, and 
on very simple lines. A cigarette, a cup of coffee, and a cluster 
of friends in a studio talking about work because they love it, 
and have been doing it all day, and will start in at it again 
next morning, be it with wet clay, palette and brush, or type- 
writer. Someone contributes a little good music, another 
throws out a little song, someone else perhaps goes into the 
kitchen and proves her skill in making Welsh rarebits or 
curried eggs. It is a pleasant, cheery society, that of the Eng- 
lish and American writers and painters in Paris, and there is 


The Books of 


HE books of Cynthia Stockley carry out the characteris- 
| tics expressed in their author’s appearance. They are 
vivid, lively tales, tales of laughter and pleasure and 
gay charm, and yet they are all dramas cast in an atmosphere 
of melancholy, shown in a world that is almost terrible in the 
sense of brooding that seems to hover about it, and each in its 
way is a tragedy, the tragedy of the native who endures exile 
through the struggle against the home-call, the tragedy of a 
fearsome spell that exercises its influence over the lives of those 
who have known the fascination of the veldt and have had their 
hearts burned with the hard, brilliant suns of South Africa. 

To Cynthia Stockley South Africa is the passionate lover 
whose lips are a scourge, and yet whose mysterious charm 
makes the hurt that is given a strange and thrilling joy. There 
are parts of Poppy that are passion incarnate; there is a 
strangely compelling brute force in The Claw and Wanderfoot. 
Sometimes Mrs. Stockley writes the easy flowing tale of surface 
gaiety; she gives a picture of the social life of a modern city; 
then into the midst of it she hurls her bomb, and there comes 
a conflagration. 

There are passages of wonderful beauty in some of these 
books. Robert Hichens’ love-scene in the Sahara in The Gar- 
den of Allah does not surpass in the poetry of passion that 
scene in Poppy where Love conquers in the Garden, and the 
girl of sorrow finds her mate in a strange, forbidden way. 
Mrs. Stockley recognizes what the forces of passion will do to 





a freedom and true comradeship to be found in it that exists 
nowhere else in the world. 

Mrs. Stockley lives in the simplest fashion in Paris. Her 
one servant is a femme de ménage (a woman who comes in by 
the day) who is quite a celebrity on her own account, for she 
knew Gambetta, and Zola, was at the funeral of Victor Hugo, 
witnessed the “degrading” of Dreyfus, and used to take Henri 
Battaille, the famous dramatist, to school. In spite of the age 
which such experiences betray, this old servant, Elise, is as 
hale and active as a woman of thirty-five, full of gaiety and a 
splendid cook. 

Cynthia Stockley was thus described in the Connoisseur 
by an artist who painted her: “A tall, slim women, with a 
dark, vivid face, wavy brown-red hair, whose eyes are always 
three-cornered with laughter, whose lips are always apart with 
a jest. She wears laughter like a veil, as if to hide from the 
world the melancholy soul that broods behind her strange gray- 
green eyes, and the droop that sorrow and exile have given to 
her mobile lips.” 


Mrs. Stockley 


a man and a woman, and yet she shows how the penalties of 
such passion must be paid. 

The newest book to come from this author will be pub- 
lished this month. It is a volume of short stories, and the 
first story, Wild Honey, gives it its title. This is the most 
masterly tale Mrs. Stockley has written, a piece of real art, 
with the same wild throb that marked the earlier stories, but a 
certain wonder of beauty that makes it very real, and almost 
sublime. The wild honey affords a symbolism that is infinitely 
appealing, and the story of the girl who found that love meant 
more than wealth and power is one that ought to be an inspira- 
tion to many readers. 

We do not believe that Cynthia Stockley has done her 
best work. What she has done is excellent, strong and heart- 
tender and compelling. But out of the world of sorrow that 
has ‘crystallized into her books up to the present there must 
come other stories that will stir the soul, and the attitude 
toward life that is assumed in Wild Honey will find much 
more that is sweet and touching and revealing in the gloom 
and the grip and the near-despair of a land whose atmosphere 
acts like a drug on the senses of those who know it and are 
perforce constrained to love it; who leave it only to go back to 
it, ready to glory in whatever of tragedy it brings, if only for 
the sake of the splendor of the dreams it gives and the thrills 
of new life it imparts. 
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Glamour 
By Madison Cawein 


HO has seen my Lady, 
Glamour of the Stream? 
In the woodland shady, 
Like a moonlight gleam, 
Wandering in a dream? 


Every tree expresses Every wind that passes, 
Something of her grace; Lrailing fragrance by, 
Every fiower confesses, Through the leaves and grasses, 
In its fairy face, Imitates her sigh, 
Something of her race. Breathing melody. 


Would that these could tell me 
What and whence is she, 
And in soul compel me 
To her mastery!— 
Wind and flower and tree! 


A Song of Autumn 


By G. L. Andrews 


H, HAVE you seen the purple haze Oh, have you seen the beauty there 
Of fields when summer has grown old, That shines in every glowing thing, 
And felt the beauty of the days And felt the thrill of autumn air, 
When all the leaves are turning gold? Or call of some glad bird a-wing? 


Or have you walked in woods afar, 
And heard the jolly squirrels chir, 

When naught the quiet peace could mar 
And soft songs fell from oak and fir? 
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Two Abbeys of France 


. 


: La Grande Chartreuse of Dayphiny ; Hautecombe of Savoy 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 


With Photographs by the Author 


NLY the shell of romance seems to remain in France: 
O on the hilltops the crumbling battlements of gaunt 

castles; in the heart of the hills deserted monasteries 
that even in their desolation maintain the monk’s vow of a 
perpetual silence. Both represent a phase of life that in 
France, at least, has practically vanished; both have left their 
indelible impress upon the people; both bear the mark of the 
locality in which they are situated, expressing subtly the com- 
bined influences that have gone to the making and molding of 
their builders. 

Yet as one wends one’s way along the valley of the Guiers- 
Mort toward the Grande Chartreuse, one feels that the spirit 
of Romance dwells still among the hills of Dauphiny. The 
approach from Saint Laurent-du-Pont is through an abrupt 
defile between wood- 
ed heights crowned 
by barren, jagged 
crags, and penetrat- 
ing into the very 
heart of the Char- 
treuse mountains 
where the monastery 
in the summer sun 
“drowses but to 
dream.” After pass- 
ing Fourvoisie,—the 
distillery where since 
1863 the liquer was 
made,—one_ enters 
the pass where the 
old road of the 
monks began. It fol- 
lows the sparkling 
Guier-Mort, passing 
at times through 
wooded slopes of 
beech through which 
the shimmering sun 
filters its gold; again 
through pine and 
hemlock forest, dim, 
cool and silent, the 
trees bowed down 
with dark green 
moss. After one 
crosses the Pont 
Saint Bruno, a graceful single arch spanning the deep ravine 
where leaps and rushes with mad joyousness the foaming 
river, the ascent becomes steeper, the valley wilder and nar- 
rower. At last the Pic de l’Aiguillette is reached, a shaft of 
rock rising out of the gorge, this “Finger of God’ pointing 
upward beyond those scarred mountain tops toward the blue 
spaces. The Pic de |’Aiguillette marks the entrance to the 
Desert and the monastic domain, and was in the early days 
guarded by heavy iron gates surmounted by a defending tower, 
described in the ancient manuscripts as the “Fortalacium de 
’Geillet.” At every step the road grows wilder and more 
savagely beautiful. The pines clinging to the sheer sides of 
the gorge like giant sentinels, mingle their sighing with the 


Garden and Cell of a Carthusian Monk 


laughter of the tumbling mountain stream, the waving shadows 
that they cast suggestive of dryads flitting noiselessly. The 
keen wind sweeping down from the mountain peaks comes bur- 
dened with the pungent sweetness of firs and hemlocks, the 





La Grande Chartreuse 


delicate fragrance of late summer flowers, the damp fresh- 
ness of dim forest ways. 

A sudden bend in the road reveals a series of tunnels cut 
through the overhanging rock, the last of the four framing at 
its mouth a superb view of the Grand-Som surmounted by its 
iron cross, the grizzled crag rising up grimly proud, defiant as 
some Titan God, yet guarding with rude tenderness those va- 
cant monastic buildings wherein for centuries the Chartreuse 
monks lived out their quietly busy lives. In strange contrast 
to that serrated gray mass of rock is the green and flower- 
starred meadow lying at its feet, where sheep and goats graze 





Abbey of Hautecombe 


peacefully, and from whence the Pan-like notes of a goatheard’s 
flute float down the valley. These Pan pipes recall Fadet the 
goatheard, who, by his playing upon the flageolet of Saint 
Bruno, saved the soul of the young monk Aloysius in the far- 
off days of Middle Age when Biron and his Neroian brother- 
in-arms the Baron des Adrets came with their Huguenot troop- 
ers to sack and pillage and lay waste the beautiful rambling 
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Abbey of the Grande Chartreuse. 
The Abbey, overshadowed by the 
gaunt, bare-faced summit of the 
Grand-Som, is expressive of the demo- 
cratic simplicity and stately majesty 
of the Carthusians, its chateau-like 
buildings capped by high-peaked roofs 
suggesting Fontainbleau. The Abbey 
as we see it to-day, dates from the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, 
having been, since its founding by 
Saint Bruno and his six companions 
in 1090, seven times destroyed, rav- 
aged by fire and sword and crashing 
avalanche. Although the Abbey was 
actually founded by Saint Bruno in 
1090, it was not until 1132 under the 
fifth General of the Order—Guigues— 
that the foundations of the monastery 
were laid on their present site. The 
original chapels of Saint Bruno and 
of Notre-Dame de Casalibus adjoined 
by the primitive cloister stood at some 
little distance along the abrupt side of 
the mountain. The great gateway by 
which one enters the Abbey, opens into 
a wide courtyard in which stand two 
round monolithic fountains, the gentle 
inflow of the water the only sound 
breaking the death-like stillness. 


“The silent courts where night and day 
Into their stone-carved basins cold 
The splashing icy fountains play.” 


The main edifice is flanked by four pavil- 
lons formerly used to receive the priors of 
the different provinces of the Order, and named 
respectively Pavillons of Italy, of Germany, of 
Burgundy and Chartreuse, of Provence and 
Aquitaine. The provinces of France and Pi- 
cardy occupied the central building. In this 
building-are the refectories, the General’s room 
in which the strong box of the Order was 
kept, the now empty library that once con- 
tained thirty thousand volumes, the chapter 
house with its famous statue of Saint Bruno 
by Foyatier, upon the walls of which were 
inscribed the names of the priors. The por- 
traits of the priors, together with the beauti- 






































ful paintings of the now despoiled chapel of 
Saint Louis—a votive offering of Louis XIII 
—the monks took with them when they were 
forced to leave this loved retreat. Opening out 
of the beautiful Gothic cloister—the most an- 
cient of the three cloisters belonging to the 
Abbey—are the cells, each a miniature two- 
storied house comprising scriptorium, oratory, 
bedroom and carpenter’s shop, and opening out 
into a tiny walled-in garden, now grown wild 
and desolate. Standing among the tangled 
weeds of that little garden, or in the peace 
of the silent cemetery of unmarked graves, one 
could but wonder, what were the passionate 
longings, the desire for action that must have 
consumed the hearts of some of those men 
who had turned their backs upon the world 
to hide themselves in this fold of the hills. It 
seemed a desecration even to glance into those 
empty cells wherein the monks lived 
and labored. Yet in that brooding 
silence, the noise of the prying rabble 
was hushed, the quiet life consecrated 
to prayer dominating the precincts 
with its spiritual power even now. 
That the good fathers are still be- 
loved by the country folk of whose 
welfare the monks were materially and 
spiritually mindful, there can be no 
doubt. On every hand one hears: 
“Ah, the Péres Chartreuses! They 
were indeed good.” It would seem a 
peculiar irony that this mother house 
of the Carthusians which represented 
in its government an ideal democracy, 
and demonstrated so perfectly the es- 
sence of the democratic spirit, should 
be exiled from the France whose 
watchword is “Liberte, Fraternite, 
Egalite.” The Carthusian democracy 
has vanished; the silent whirr of the 
Abbey life is stilled; but the spirit of 
democracy lives on, dwelling in the 
heart of the Chartreuse mountains, 
even as, 
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ghostlike in the deepening night, 
Cowl’d forms brush by in gleaming 
white.” 


Beyond the grim barrier of the 
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Chartreuse mountains, lies Savoy, and in its heart gleams the 
turquoise blue of the Lac du Bourget of whose beauty the poet 
Lamartine has sung. Perched upon a promonitory lapped by 
those turquoise waters, and overshadowed by the precipitous 
sides of the Mont,de la Charvaz, the royal Abbey of Haute- 
combe rises with majestic loveliness, its whiteness blending the 
delicate turquoise of the lake with the purple-blue of the bar- 
ren mountain side. Still appertaining to the royal House of 
Savoy, the Cistercians monks, by an international treaty be- 
tween Italy and France, have been allowed to remain—the last 
flicker of monastic life in France. These “cowled forms” add 
a note of picturesqueness that the Grande Chartreuse lacked. 

Hautecombe dates from the twelfth century, and has until 
recent years been the burial place of the Princes of Savoy. 
Destroyed during the revolution, the Abbey church, a beautiful 
flamboyant edifice, was restored by Queen Marie Christina, who 
with her husband, Charles Felix of Sardinia, lies buried within 
its walls. Near the entrance are two exquisite statues of the 
royal pair done in Carrara marble. In all, twenty-seven princes 
of the house rest in this church which is “always watching to 
God,” and on many of the tombs are magnificently carved 
effigies, the most beautiful being that of Yolande a fair daugh- 
ter of Savoy. Indeed the whole church is rich in carvings, and 
possesses several paintings of note. 

The royal apartments are plain and uninteresting. One 
window to the north overlooks the Abbey garden where one 
can see the monks at work among the vegetables, their white 
habits and black scapulary, their shorn heads covered with 
broad-brimmed straw hats, recalling the garden scene in the 
Jongleur de Notre-Dame. From here, too, one can catch glimpses 
of the gleaming waters of the lake, shut in by snow-crowned 
peaks of Alpine grandeur, and guarded at either end by the 
crumbling towers of the chateaux of Bordeau and Chantillon. 

A wonderful peace pervades Hautecombe, the peace, the 
silence, the still beauty of the hills, offsetting the garish, arti- 
ficial glitter of Aix-les-Bains just opposite. The shadows 
lengthen; the snow-capped mountains bathed in the sunset glow 
are mirrored in the turquoise waters of the lake now tinged 
with silver and with gold; the drifting clouds are haunting 
mysteries of color; while behind the Abbey tower the thin edge 
of a moon is rising. But Hautecombe, in spite of its aloof- 
ness, touches the edge of the world; La Grande Chartreuse is 
hidden from sight and sound of it by the rude barrier of the 
Chartreuse mountains. 


Thus in the hills of Savoy and of Dauphiny where the 
spirit of Romance still dwells, one finds these two abbeys rep- 
resenting two types of monastery. Hautecombe is a royal 
abbey, recalling the days of royal France in spite of its Italian 
allegiance. La Grande Chartreuse is wholly democratic, a 


La Grande Chartreuse 


forerunner of the democratic ideals of the France of to-day. 
At Hautecombe the chant of monks is heard as in past cen- 
turies; at La Grande Chartruse the officers remain unsung. 
Yet the voice of democracy crying in the loneliness of the 
Grande Chartreuse reverberates still within the circle of the 
encompassing mountains, and beyond, to find perchance an 
answering echo in the many hearts of an awakening France. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
By Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 


E SINGS for youth, the passionate and sad, 
Youth that despairs and triumphs and is blind; 
And ever through the singing, clean and glad 
The keen cool moorland runs and the North wind. 


A starkness and a fierceness and a pride 

That still defies the night, and with caught breath 
Cries hope—though louder, not to be denied, 

The sullen trumpets of the court of death 


Peal through the page with strong, insiste-t surge 
And ever is the blackness tenanted: 

Somewhere far off, a song rings like a dirge, 
And a veiled King stands by the poet’s head. 





Marion Ames Taggart 


The Author of Many Delightful Books for Girls 


ARION AMES TAGGART was an only child, born— 

M in Haverhill, Massachusetts—of colonial New England 

stock, English on the maternal, the Ames side, Scotch 

on the Taggart, originally Mactaggart, side. Her early child- 
hood was spent in Haverhill and Boston. 

She was a child so frail that repeated attempts to send 
her to school failed. She therefore was educated at home with 
as much system as. constant illness allowed. Her mother was 
her chief teacher, except in languages and music. But her 
real education, as well as preparation for her future work, 
came from being allowed to choose her affinities in a domestic 
library stocked with the best English literature. Her passion 
for reading dominated her. With the precocity of a child of 
her type and circumstances she preferred the classics, history, 
poetry, even art and religion, to the ordinary food of the un- 
folding mind. Like all solitary and frail children born into 
book-loving household, she was developed mentally far beyond 
her years, while out-stripped by her mates in all things con- 
nected with the physical side. While still a little girl an ex- 
treme reverse of fortune deprived Marion Taggart of a charm- 
ing home and the inheritance that should have made life easy 
to her. She was swiftly and sharply taught that life was not 
the dream cloister of chivalry and ideals in which her beloved 
books so far had sheltered her. Her early girlhood had no 
place in it for the ordinary pleasures, the suitable life of a 
young ereature. But health came in her in growing up and 
the constancy of her book-love and life in books saved her from 
realizing what she had lost. 

In her fourteenth year Miss Taggart began to contribute 
to the magazines, verse and stories. Her attempts at verse- 
making began in babyhood. The serious illness of her mother 
brought her with her mother, to Plainfield, New Jersey, where 
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the milder climate saved the 
mother’s life. Later Mrs. 
and Miss Taggart went into 
New York City to live. Here 
the first of Miss Taggart’s 
books for girls—The Wynd- 
ham Girls—was written, and 
was published in “Saint 
Nicholas.” With this book 
began the work toward which 
she had been consciously 
striving, since from her sev- 
enth year it had been her 
avowed intention to write 


books of stories for boys and girls. 

Since The Wyndham Girls was published in 1902, there 
have been two or three books for girls of from twelve to eigh- 
teen written annually by Marion Ames Taggart. Miss Lochin- 
var, Miss Lochinvar’s Return, The Little Gray House, its sequel 
The Daughters of the Little Gray House; the series of seven 
volumes published by the W. A. Wilde Company, of Boston, 
known as “The Six Girls’ Series,” are those which have made 
up the greater part of Miss Taggart’s success. 

The aim of the Taggart books is always a cheerful, sane 
atmosphere; a merry, yet purposeful story, carefully drawn 
characters, with the realism demanded by young readers 
grafted on ideality. Miss Taggart holds that no writer should 
ecndescend to young readers, but should give them the best in 
him or her. She believes in trying to see from the girl’s point 
of view, never preaching, but treating her readers comradewise. 
While her own singular isolation from other girls during her 
youth separated her from the intimacy with them that might 
be supposed to be a necessary experience to a writer for girls, 
it was, on the contrary, a preparation for her work. It kept 
her in dreamland long after most young women leave it; it 
preserved for her mental youth; in separating her from active 
life, it kept her childishly happy with simple things. 

In 1904 Miss Taggart built a house in the Pocono Moun- 
tains, in Monroe County, Pa., in the beautiful Paradise Valley, 
and thither she and her mother repaired, leaving behind them 
New York with its pleasures and friends. 

The house is called “The Little Gray House,” both because 
it is a gray-shingled little house and because the book of that 
name appeared in the same year that the house was built. This 
small estate has its gray-shingled barn, stone ice house and 
poultry houses, fruit trees, shade and flowers; a miniature 






farm, in beautiful country 
surroundings. 

Since the death of her 
mother in 1908 Miss Taggart 
has lived alone in the coun- 
try save for those minister- 
ing to her. She is a busy 
person and by no means 
strong. 

“The Little Gray House” 
is a blissful asylum for ani- 
mals. Besides “Bonny Boy,” 
the beautiful Virginian sad- 
dle and driving horse, white 
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“Kiku-san,” the cat who came with his mistress from New 
York, there are “Trove” and “Chum,” the two dogs who were 
lost and rescued by Miss Taggart, and several cats, who live 
amiabiy with the dogs, like them refugees from an unkindly 
fate. There are also a hundred busy biddies on the small 


Miss Taggart’s love for animals is a life-long passion; she 
has remarkable friends among them, each one knowing its 
name and developing interesting individuality in the sympathy 
shown them. 

“The Little Gray House” holds a goodly number of books 
on the built-in shelves which line the library walls. Though 





in summer the Pocono Mountains are a resort for city dwell- 
ers, Miss Taggart lives and works quite apart from frequent 
intercourse with people. Yet she is of a sociable nature, fond 
of human beings, ready to be friendly to those she meets. A 
quiet life is necessary, however, to one who is not strong 
enough for both work and play. 

Marion Taggart has written stories for “grown-ups” in 
the magazines, and she expects to do more adult work. A 
novel is well-developed in her mind and is likely to be forth- 
coming before long. But her love for young girls and her 
understanding of them make writing for them her chosen 
profession. 
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My Friend 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


THINK of you ofttimes, my friend, 
When sorrow’s darkest clouds descend 
And drop their mantle over me; 
Ah, then in my extremity 
I bring my heart to you to mend. 


’T would seem you somehow comprehend 
When grief my inmost soul would rend; 
’Tis then I crave a word from thee, 

O friend of mine. 


And when I sip life’s sweetest blend 
Of happiness and joy unkenned 
I think of you, and send a plea 
To God on High—a prayer that He 
May bless you, guard you till life’s end, 
O friend of mine. 





A New Man and His Message 


Will Levington Comfort 


Author of “ Down Among Men” 


By Mary Adams Stearns 


Comfort was unknown. He had never written a novel, 
and his short stories, while numerous, were chiefly pub- 
lished in connection with his newspaper work and from time 
to time as war correspondent—for he was in Cuba, the Phil- 
ippines and China, gathering, perhaps not consciously, a vast 
storehouse of material to use later. In March, 1910, Routledge 
Rides Alone was published. Mr. Comfort did not exactly wake 
to find himself famous, but little by little the book found a way 
into the people’s hearts. There was something new about it; 
something which other authors did not have. It was primarily 
a story of love, war and adventure, yet passages all through 
the pages make the reader stop and think in spite of himself. 
Mr. Comfort had seen battles through the eyes of the man in 
the ranks and he “scoffed at war before men.” He showed 
“how black is the magic of the ambitious few who dare to 
make cannon meat of God’s multitudes.” He painted “war so 
red, so real in all its ghastly, abortive reality” that people 
shuddered “as at the towering crime on Calvary.” He caught 
public attention and made people think.. He made them think 
of the uselessness of war, and the priceless value of life; and 
that the only fighting in life should be to overcome ourselves, 
not to kill our brothers. It, perhaps, was an old message, but 
it had been put in a new way, and this is the secret of the 
strength of Mr. Comfort’s teachings. There is nothing new 
in what he says, but much that is different—much that neither 
you nor I would ever have thought of, much we could not have 
thought of, if he had not burned the blessings of his own 
wrestlings into the stories he has written and shown us the 
victory that comes through hope, courage and upward striving. 
A year later, in May, 1911, She Buildeth Her House added 
a new paragraph to Mr. Comfort’s message. He had said all 
that he could about external, physical war, and said it better 
than any man before him; now he turned his attention to men- 
tal war, and pictured two men fighting for the possession of a 
woman; and she, herself, striving to build the house of her 
soul into a temple worthy of the man she loved. Passions in- 
stead of bodies do battle; the animal forces of man are beaten 
back and conquered; it is a sex war, but sex lifted above the 
physical into the mental plane. Bellingham tries to gain 
Paula through hypnotism and the conquering of her will. 
Only as she makes herself pure, and raises herself above his 
terrible influence does she escape him. Charter has his own 
personal devils to conquer, and not until he has emerged strong 
and poised from the depths where his weakness and his own 
carelessness threw him does he win his “Skylark Lady” whose 
house is in shining readiness for him. People read Routledge 
and applauded because Mr. Comfort extolled national purity; 
but they were less ready to accept the lesson of personal purity 
which She Buildeth set forth. Yet the book made a place for 
itself, because back of the struggles of his characters looms the 
shadow of the author’s own wrestlings and victories. He 
knows that personal devils may be fought to the last ditch and 
conquered, and this is the first development of his message of 
onward and upward striving. 


L ESS than four years ago the name of Will Levington 





Note: This article was prepared before Mr. Comfort had 
published his most recent work, Midstream, a book that is es- 
sentially autobiographical. Midstream will have an extensive 
consideration in the September issue. 


Fate Knocks at the Door (in April, 1912) takes the reader 
at once into a spiritual conflict. Andrew Bedient had no flesh 
devils to oust; he.was a thinker and dreamer, and his years 
in India made him almost a mystic. Mr. Comfort had trans- 
ferred his battle fields to spiritual planes, yet neither She 
Buildeth nor Fate lack the strong spirit of romantic adventure 
and quick action which dominated Routledge. Mr. Comfort is 
a master story-teller with the qualities of an essayist added; 
and it is this combination which gives him his unusual appeal 
and makes all that he writes full of mental and spiritual 
stimulus. In Fate Mr. Comfort forgets the world for a time. 
He has fought physical battles, he has won mental and psychic 
conflicts and now he turns his attention to spiritual encoun- 
ters. Bedient sits at the feet of a Hindu holy man and learns 
to look within. He feels the ages of contemplation behind the 
people of India as compared to the struggle for material things 
so evident in the younger races. He finds as he withdraws 
to the mountain tops and the wide silences that he draws near 
to the Great Presences, and in so doing he discovers that he has 
a message for men—but most of all for women.. At first he 
felt only that he must tell them that “all their aims and pos- 
sessions were not worth one moment such as he had spent, 
watching the breast of old God-Mother whiten, with the con- 
sciousness of God walking in the mountain winds. ; 
A passion, indeed, grew within him to make his people see that 
real life has no concern with wrestlings in fetid valleys, but up, 
up the rising roads—poised with faith and laughing with 
power, until through a rift in the mountains, they are struck 
by the light of God’s face.” Then Andrew Bedient, and Mr. 
Comfort behind Andrew Bedient, found his message was for 
women; found that he must go to the world and teach “the 
natural greatness of women”; show her “her incomparable im- 
portance”; teach both men and women that women “are the 
real inspirers of man; that they ignite his every conception; 
that it is the men who follow and interpret, and the clumsy 
world is to blame because the praise so often goes to the in- 
terpreter, and not to the inspiration.” “All in a sentence, it 
summed at last, to Bedient alone, a flaming sentence for all 
woman to hear. Only through the potential greatness of wom- 
an can come the militant greatness of men.” 

Through Andrew Bedient Mr. Comfort became the apostle 
and teacher of women. Thus his message, still one of fighting 
and upward striving, gave the conflict into the hands of the 
newly awakened, self-poised, confident, capable woman. Mr. 
Comfort realizes with prophetic clearness the great possibilities 
which lie within woman’s grasp, and he insists on the imma- 
nent glory of womanhood—yet he does not forget men. 
Wherever a human soul is struggling to overcome, there is 
Mr. Comfort’s interest and sympathy centered. Wherever a 
human soul sits discouraged, there would Mr. Comfort send 
his men and women with their stories of conflict and depression 
and victory :—Vina Nettleton, Adith Mallory, Beth Truba, Mary 
Romany, Betty Berry—all are strong, fine, intelligent women 
who have triumphed over external and internal obstacles. 
Quentin Charter, David Cairns, Andrew Bedient, Tom Ryerson, 
John Morning—conquerors all, and men one is better for know- 
ing. 

Up to this point Mr. Comfort’s vision has been almost mys- 
tic in its penetrating quality. His men and women have found 
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Reality in silent places, apart from the world. Spirituality has 
meant contemplation and holy communion with the Invisible 
Helpers about us. Words do not adequately describe this high 
spiritual insight, this fighting towards the finer, inexpressible 
harmonies possible tg the human soul. These strivings are 
rather to be felt than analyzed; yet even in this hush of silent 
listening the spirit of upward striving is dominant. 

But in I. ember, 1913, came a new book, Down Among 
Men, still bringing the message of fighting for higher things 
and discovering the real meaning of life, but with a new devel- 
opment. This time Mr. Comfort abandoned the mysticism of 
the mountain tops (but its inflxence has not been lost), and 
moved his battle-field down into the midst of men and women. 
Life still means the same thing—a place in which to overcome 
and grow—but in this book it is life as you and I and Mr. Com- 
fort live it; every-day life; life in which we help the man next 
to us as well as ourselves; life in which our brother’s battle is 
as vital to us as our own. 

Mr. Comfort’s message has developed marvelously in three 
short years. From his first bitter denunciation of killing, and 
his perception of the value of human life as a means of devel- 
oping the soul, he has striven steadily forward, adding a new 
element of spirituality with each book, yet never forgetting the 
lessons of the previous one. He recognizes that man’s primal 
struggle is in his physical body, contending with animal forces 
that his next step forward is into the mental plane where cer- 
tain beliefs and ideas obsess him and must be overcome. Then 
dawns a time when men and women must go apart and find 
themselves. They must face their own souls and find their 
Inner Self, and gain the poise necessary to harmonious daily 
living. Then, having found this Self,—this only Real Thing in 
the whole life-——then Mr. Comfort reaches the last step—to 
work with men, and for men, down in the midst of men. Be- 
yond this he cannot go; he can only vary his message for he 
has struck rock bottom and discovered the final form that his 
message will take—the Christ attitude of service to others. 
He may deal with any sort of people, he may shift his scene 
te any quarter of the globe, he may choose his characters from 
the slums, from the ranks of the middle classes, or from luxur- 


ious homes; he may deal with problems new or old, but always 
will there be this underlying thought which he has brought out 
so clearly in his last book, always will there be a single motive 
animating all he does or writes—service, down among men. 

In every line that Mr. Comfort writes he reveals himself 
a fighter. It may be to raise Motherhood to its rightful place, 
it may be to combat some flesh devil, it may be to free woman’s 
mind from the shackles of the past, it may be to free the spirit 
from earthly ties, but always does he strive for stronger and 
higher manhood, finer womanhood, and an emancipation of sex 
from the realism of today; always does he work for a clearer 
spiritual insight. Life is a great gift, and the living of it a 
sacred game. It is Mr. Comfort’s aim to draw for us men and 
women like ourselves, and to let us watch them playing this 
game; to see why they fail, and how they conquer, so that we 
may take courage and win the game that Life has put before 
us. There is courage in all his men and women, and patience; 
strength that comes from some weakness conquered, and an 
upward look. Life is a place for lifting endeavor—a spiritual 
journey, if that seems clearer than a game—never a place of 
physical content or material indulgence. Mr. Comfort is a 
soldier in spirit and all his characters are fundamentally fight- 
ers—and they make a glorious company thrilling with the joy 
of victory. We will do well to know them. Yet back of them 
is the man who created them and whose own life seems ever the 
foundation of theirs. Again and again he puts words into the 
mouth of some character which explains his own attitude to- 
wards men or towards the world. Nowhere has he done this 
more strikingly than in She Buildeth; nowhere has he so clear- 
ly shown his own attitude towards life nor revealed why his 
message is teeming with vitality and replete with convincing 
strength: 

“A man must challenge the world at its own games and 
win, before he can show the world that there are finer games to 
play. You can’t stand above the mists and call the crowd to 
you, but many will follow you up through them.” 

Thus is it that Will Levington Comfort’s great message 
has grown year by year until it has come to mean—SERVICE, 
DOWN AMONG MEN. 


The Day s Toy 


By Will P. Snyder 


NIGHT, when thou hast called the day from play, 
And lit thy candles in the halls of rest, 
Let me, one of his toys still held in hand, 
Remain with him, close to his bosom pressed. 


While at his play he made himself my king, 
And me he made his royal errant knight; 


I fought for him from morn till set of sun— 
So many were the foes of truth and right. 


So let me stay and feel his fond embrace, 
While still I am his favored one and pride— 
To-morrow he may find some other toy 
To please him more and nestle at his side. 





Echoes From Yesterday's Clubland 


By H. Meriam Allen 


RTHY Sam Johnson, he of Dictionary and Rasselas 

\ .¥, fame and one of the most clubable of men, despite the 
fact that he was dogmatic always and rude to un- 

couthness at times, once said: “The great chair of a full and 


pleasant town club is perhaps the throne of felicity.” He was 
right, too, for in those days when men were natural, and 


therefore picturesque, they were sure to draw the best out of. 


each other when coming together socially. It must have vis- 
ualized the very soul of hospitality and good fellowship to see 
the wits and sports of long ago, dressed in the often costly and 
usually vari-colored and elaborate costumes of the period, wigs 
and swords and all, gathered around a long table in some low- 
ceiled inner room with sanded floor, midst the fantastic shadows 
cast by ‘the subdued light of candles, drinking, and, in turn, 
jesting or talking seriously, all with unforced spontaneity. 
One wonders whether the conveniences and conventionalism of 
modern club life furnish a “good time” to compare with these. 
In most cases they were both inspired and dominated by certain 
eminent men of the day, more or less jovial spirits, nor is it 
too much to add that from those old taverns emanated a 
breadth and dignity of knowledge and manners which grew 
apace as time went on, finally to culminate in the elaborated 
and helpful intercourse among men found in the club of to-day. 

These reflections seem the more appropriate in that exactly 
two hundred years ago the vitriolic Dean of St. Patrick, Jon- 
athan Swift, founded in London “The Scriblerus.” The man 
whom Thackeray calls “so great and so gloomy” and of whom 
Stopford Brooke wrote “No English is more robust, no wit 
more gross, no life in private and public more sad and proud, 
no death more pitiable,” was a temperamental anomoly. While 
his relations with men showed bright spots, the loneliness of 
his youth and the political and social disappointments of his 
manhood produced a morbid self-consciousness which passed 
him through all the grades of misanthropy and bitter skep- 
ticism, made him break with his intimates, Pope and Thomas 
Sheridan, father of the famous Richard Brinsley, and finally 
brought him to that dementia from which he died. After his 
passing, a lock of hair, belonging to “Stella” Johnson, to whom 
he was supposed to have been secretly married, was found in 
his desk in a paper marked “Only a woman’s hair.” Those 
alone who have met and understood the contradictions and the 
curious repression of sentiment to be found in the wounded 
egoist, can appreciate the hidden melancholy in this seemingly 
cynical apostrophe to a dead love. 

It is not easy to connect this revengeful though revered 
worthy with any thought of clubs as we use the word, and yet 
in this kind of thing he was almost as famous as his young 
contemporary, the first English lexicographer, afterwards be- 
came. Few men appear to have so well studied the social and 
political aspects of the subject as did he, and doubtless, after 
all, it was in the genial club atmosphere that he obtained the 
same comfort as did poor Thackeray when, in the midst ot 
the sorrows of his domestic life, the novelist sought out the 
“Garrick” rooms. There was, however, nothing like the “Gar- 
rick” or “Atheneum” or “Reform” in Swift’s day. “The 
Scribleurus” met in a tavern and was an association of a liter- 
ary character. Besides its forceful founder there were Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, and St. John, afterwards Viscount Boling- 
broke, powerful ministers both, Tory leaders in the reign of 
Anne; John Arbuthnot, poet and physician to that same royally 
peppery lady, the great little Pope, and Gay of the notorious 
Beggars’ Opera. It may have been, indeed, at one of their 
meetings that Swift suggested to the last-named what an “odd, 


pretty sort of thing” a Newgate pastoral would make, thereby 
inspiring a thrives’ chronicle good for a run of sixty-three 
nights, albeit, notwithstanding the histrionic and personal at- 
tractions of Lavinia Fenton, afterwards Duchess of Bolton, 
neither the Dean nor Pope would endorse it. 

Not only was the primary object of this gathering to ridi- 
cule false tastes in learning, but the best known of the works 
of its cynic founder, Gulliver’s Travels, is said to have been 
inspired by the “Scriblerus” original scheme. 1)! afortunately, 
political dissension entered the little band and brought dissolu- 
tion. 

It had succeeded “The Brothers,” another Swiftian club, 
which used to meet at the “Star and Garter” in Pall Mall, to 
the worthy end of “advancing conversation and friendship and 
rewarding learning,” though this also had fallen under political 
control, and so broken up. The Dean was also one of the 
“October Club,” which obviously took its name from the ale 
for which it was famous, fabulous quantities of which were 
made away with at all meetings—though that was only to be 
expected with two hundred and fifty Tory squires foregathering 
at “The Bell” in Westminster’s King Street. 

Like Johnson’s, Swift’s social side seems to have been 
accentuated despite many idiosyncrasies, for when he was not 
at some regularly organized club he was in a favorite tavern 
with a few boon companions. One of these was the “George 
and Vulture,” in George’s yard, Lombard Street, a house still in 
existence, though established in 1632; the first house in Eng- 
land, rumor has it, where coffee was sold to the public. Here 
sturdy Jonathan discussed the South Sea Bubble and such other 
momentous problems, a leader in those debates being the genial 
Dick Steele, of whom Macaulay has said in the world’s behalf: 
“His affections were warm, his spirits lively; his passions 
strong, and his principles weak.” Others who frequented there 
were Spectator Addison, Robinson Crusoe Defoe, and Hogarth, 
the painter. Later, the place became the favorite resort of 
John Wilkes, the notorious or the martyr, according to one’s 
point of view. Still later Dickens immortalized the “George 
and Vulture” by making it the abiding place of Mr. Pickwick 
and Sam Weller; here the subpoenas were served on Tupman, 
Winkle, Snodgrass and Sam, in the immortal case of Bardell 
vs. Pickwick. It has been said that the author of Gulliver 
considered himself fortunate when caught in a rainstorm, to 
be near this hostelry, for it was among the very few which 
had that, then rare article, an umbrella. 

Another of the coffee houses identified with Swift was 
“Button’s,” directly opposite “Will’s” in Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, though Addison was its great patron and controlling 
spirit. While he lived, he drew around him there such as Swift, 
Arbuthnot, Pope and Steele. Button had been servant to the 
Countess of Warwick, Addison’s wife, and it was common gos- 
sip that whenever he suffered any vexation from his spouse 
(which was more than just now and then!) he removed him- 
self and his company from this hospitable roof, presumably 
because, on such occasion, it became the source of unpleasant 
domestic associations. 

“Will’s” was the predecessor of “Button’s” and it was 
Dryden who had made it the resort of the wits of his time. 
The Dean thought little of the place, saying, with characteristic 
frankness, that the worst conversation he ever heard was 
heard there. He preferred the “St. James,” situated on the 
street of the same name, a famous Whig tavern from the 
time of Queen Anne till late in the reign of George III; for 
friend Swift was an earnest Whig before he became disgruntled 
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at the uncertainty of political preferment and joined Harley 
and St. John in the Tory ranks. Yet a fourth of the rendez- 
yous of the clubman-prelate of St. Patrick’s was a duly noted 
tavern with the sign of St. Dunstan pulling the devil by the 
nose. This house stood till 1787 between Temple Bar and 
Middie Temple gate, and as far back as 1616 Ben Jonson was 
a visitor, subsequently making the hostelry famous as the meet- 
ing place of his “Apollo. Club.” Later, in Commonwealth times, 
Mull Sack, alias John Cottington, used to come constantly 
there. This noted highwayman, always dressed as a man of 
fashion, was so uncannily dexterous as a pickpocket that he not 
only once thus “relieved” Lord Protector Cromwell, but even 
pilfered a little matter of £1500 worth of silver plate from 
Charles II, then living in exile at Cologne. 

The ever proper Dr. Samuel would never have felt at 
home in an inn cherishing such memories. In these matters 
he was particular; over particular, it may be, since he refused 
his consent to the admission of Garrick to “The Club,” saying 
“He will disturb us with his buffoonery.” Indeed, he carried 
his prejudice so far that he would have nothing to do with 
Swift—probably because he was quite as peculiar in his way 
as the old Dean. Yet no other club the world over is so well 
known and no other was so picturesque as Johnson’s. Seven 
or eight men renowned in art and literature, including Sir 
Joshua Reyn«lds, were invited in at its 1764 founding, though 
this number was later increased to some three dozen and the 
title changed to “The Literary Club.” Their suppers were 


served at the “Turk’s Head,” Gerard Street, then at one tavern 
after another, including the so-called “Thatched House,” St. 
James Street, and the “Cheshire Cheese,” with its low ceilings, 
heavy beams, and sanded floors, tucked away at the end of 
a four-foot alley, just where Fleet Street broadens out into 
the Strand. To-day a “Thatched House Club” exists at 86 St. 
James Street, claiming to be son to “The Club,” while “The 


Mitre” and “The Johnson,” which still meet in the old coffee 
room where “The Club” met, also claim kinship. However this 
may be, the latter held full and brilliant sway well into the 
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nineteenth century, during its honorable existence seeing in- 
scribed upon its roll such glorious ‘names as those of the im- 
mortal Goldsmith, the silver-tongued Burke, David Garrick 
(who got in at last), Gibbon, the Roman historian; Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, the talented and lovable Charles James 
Fox, Hallam and Lord Macaulay, Canning, the great Foreign 
Secretary of the Liverpool administration, and the weighty 
Brougham. 

In “The Mitre,” another favorite Johnsonian supper place, 
was planned the celebrated tour of the Hebrides. One can now 
almost see “The Great Leviathan of Learning” in his plain 
brown clothes, with hair buttons of the same color, black wors- 
ted stockings, a large, bushy, grayish wig, and silver buckles, 
brow-beating Boswell and generally laying the law down to his 
friends. 

While a literary atmosphere dominated the associations of 
Swift and the author of Rasselas, it must be said that, from 
those earlier days to our own, politics has sounded the major 
note in most English club history. Take “White’s” and the 
“Treason Club” for examples. The latter, during the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, met at the “Rose Tavern,” in Covent Garden, 
where its members consulted with Lord Colchester, Colonel 
Godfrey, and others of the Prince of Orange party. There it 
was decided that the regiment under Lieutenant Colonel Long- 
stone should desert entire to William, which they did with a 
vengeance on a certain Sunday in November, since historic. 

“White’s,” founded in 1698, still exists. Originally a Tory 
meeting place, it is no longer primarily political in character, 
though in all the length and breadth of great, gray London 
there is no other place where one is more sure to find the ultra- 
conservative and highly aristocratic members of (at present) 
“His Majesty’s Opposition.” Nor is it to-day a gambling club, 
but time was when a brave player like Lord Carlisle could 
there lose ten thousand pounds in a night. Rumor even tells 
of a set in which, at one point of the game, that same noble 
gentleman stood to win £50,000. This record, however, is far 
eclipsed by the feat of General Scott, the father-in-law of 
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Canning, who won £200,000 at a sitting at whist. Indeed at 
the time when men, to all intents and purposes, were beginning 
to understand what social mixing meant, it was a common 
thing to book bets on pretty nearly any subject. In the old 
records, still to be seen, are found wagers on births, deaths, 
marriages, the length of a life, the duration of a ministry, a 
government servant’s prospect of a coronet, the shock of an 
earthquake, or the latest scandal, and it was probably in order 
to enlarge the scope of subjects for purposes of hazard that a 
curious clause was put in the lease of “White’s” dating from 
the middle of the eighteenth century, which provides that 
copies of the “Times” and “Racing Calendar” should always 
be preserved, the result being that, up to a few years ago, the 
cellars were filled with an enormous amount of paper, much of 
which had been almost reduced to pulp, owing to inflows of 
water during floods. 

Among the men who met here to win and lose, one recalls 
Beau Brummel, the friend of “Sherry,” and the Prince Regent, 
afterwards George IV—the man whom Mansfield, by his in- 
imitable art, brought back so vividly to modern eyes. The 
great actor’s conception of him is fortified by historic claim 
in that he was by no means an empty-headed fop, but largely 
esteemed by the people of his period who were worth while. 
Horace Walpole, son of Sir Robert the Whig, himself a promi- 
nent man of affairs and letters under George III; Charles 
Townshend, who had over much to do with England’s unhappy 
policy in America, and Charles James Fox frequented this club. 

The last name instantly recalls “Brookes” with which it 
is so indissolubly associated that to this day the “Fox Club”— 
a club within a club—holds its meetings in the present house, 
No. 60 St. James Street, three or four times in the course of 
the Parliamentary session, having as its object the keeping 
alive the memory of the most distinguished and certainly the 
most popular man who ever belonged to “Brookes.” This was 
originally “Almack’s” and was founded in 1764. Politically 
its sentiment was (and is) Liberal in contradistinction to 
Tory “White’s,” and of all the reckless, confirmed gamesters 
who met nightly around the tables of these organizations none 
was so reckless nor confirmed as Fox. He was good at picquet 
end very good at whist; so good that it is said he might have 
made four thousand a year had he confined himself to these 
games. But he conceived a mad passion for faro at which he 
nearly always lost. When his father, Lord Holland, died, in 
1774, at which time the son was just twenty-six, he left him 
£154,000 to pay his debts—and every farthing of-this sum was 
bespoke! Not only this, Fox soon became as deeply pledged 
as before. However, his big heart and magnificent intellectual 
gifts brought him, throughout his life, great allowances and 
consideration from hosts of friends; he was one whose errors 
seemed to invite kindly banter instead of censure. One is told 
that, among “Brookes” jolly coterie he was the source of much 
gossiping when, at twenty-nine, he fell in love with Elizabeth 
Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby, an attractive and fa- 
mous comedienne of the Georgian regime. The story also runs 
that he was cured of this infatuation at seeing, in one of her 
plays, the tall, slim figure of his loved one, unbecomingly 
clothed in male attire. 

Those were great days at “Brookes,” for, besides Fox, 
there were the younger Pitt, the greatest parliamentarian of 
his time; Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gibbon, Hume, Sheridan, 
Garrick, Horace Walpole; George Selwyn and Wilberforce, the 
great foe of slavery. Be it added that the anxiety of the men 
of old-time London to get into this club was not due only to 
the ties of good fellowship there engendered, but as well to the 
gastronomic pleasures afforded. The very rules emphasized 
dinner. It was “nominated in the bond” that it should be 
served precisely at four thirty and that the bill should be ren- 
dered at seven to the stroke. 

Verily, it must be confessed that with all the reasons 
given for the establishment of this club or that or the other, 
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eating and drinking had ever been prettily born in mind and 
provided for. “The World” which met at the “King’s Head” 
in Pall Mall, a century and a half ago, prided itself on the 
wit of the epigrams which it fathered, but as these were writ- 
ten after dining, their wit, not infrequently, was in direct ratio 
to the quantity of wine earlier consumed. It seems odd to 
think of Edward Young, pious author of Night Thoughts, as 
tucking his Georgian legs under such mahogany, but he did 
not only that but indited his epigram. It was customary to 
write on one’s glass, for which a diamond was, of course, neces- 
sary, but when did a Church of England curate wear diamonds? 
Dr. Young didn’t. However, next him sat Lord Stanhope, who 
had more diamonds than ideas, and, with this patrician’s stone, 
the clergyman scratched the lines: 

Accept a miracle, instead of wit: 

See two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil writ. 


“The Kit Kat” was as famous for its mutton pies as “The 
Beef Steak” was for its sirloins. The first acquired its oddly 
alliterative name from a pie maker, one Christopher Katt— 
“Kit Kat” inevitably, at whose obscure little dwelling in Shire 
Lane, hard by Temple Bar, the Dukes of Somerset, Richmond, 

Devonshire, Grafton, the mighty Marlborough, Lord Hali- 
fax, Chancellor Somers, Sir Walpole, Will Congreve, Addison 
and others—thirty-nine in all—would meet to eat and gossip. 
Ferhaps the one most interesting thing to be written of “The 
Beef Steak” coterie—like the “Kit Kat’ it was founded by the 
Whigs who met around the Augustan tea tables at Hampton 
Court—was that David Garrick was the foremost member. 

A curious club, which seems to have been devoted entirely 
to the comforts of the body, was the “Everlasting,” founded 
about the reign of Charles II, and continuing on through the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Its books showed its 
habitues to have consumed prodigious quantities of tobacco, ale, 
brandy and beer, though with ample enough opportunity to do 
this, since, like the modern “Brook Club” of New York, this 
house professed to go on forever, its doors standing open day 
and night throughout the year, the members divided into 


-watches like sailors at sea, and the fire always kept up—for 


the convenience of lighting pipes. 

The “Alfred Club,” organized so recently as 1808, was a .con- 
trast to the jolly gathering last mentioned. If accounts be true, 
the Alfredians took themselves with prodigious seriousness, 
eating and drinking, however generously provided for, being 
accompanied by deep speculation and profound solemnity. Lord 
Byron, who was a member, said that it was “pleasant, but a 
little too sober and literary.” So wrapped up in themselves 
were these learned bon vivants that a painful story once went 
the rounds to the effect that George Canning, while in the zen- 
ith of his fame, dropped in accidentally to dinner, stayed the 
evening and made himself agreeable without any one suspect- 
ing whom he was. Ever after the wags dubbed the club the 
“Half-Read.” 

While the nineteenth century was yet young, these early 
clubs, which grew out of unconventional tavern meetings, were 
gradually disappearing, and more pretentious organizations 
were taking their places. In Thackeray’s time, for instance, 
only a few were left. He alludes to the “Coal Hole,” in a dingy 
court, off the Strand near Fountain Court: and to “Cyder 
Cellars,” in Maiden Lane, next to the stage door of the Adelphi 
(when did not a stage entrance make appeal to your bona fide 
club man), and to “Evan’s,” not so picturesquely located, but a 
favorite gathering place for men, more or less prominent, in 
search of a night of Bohemian enjoyment. The “Coal Hole” 
was the original of the “Cave of Harmony” into which the 
reader is introduced in The Newcomes. “Cyder Cellars” was 
the original of the “Back Kitchen” in Pendennis. “Evan’s,” 
more famous than either. numbered among its nightly visitors 
‘such as Sergeant Ballantine, the pungent trial lawyer, Douglas 
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Jerrold, whose “wit was all steel points,” and the artist Leech, 
who helped- make Punch famous. The second of this trium- 
yirate founded “Our Club” (almost imitating its most famous 
predecessor of Dr. Samuel, Goldsmith, Gibbon and the rest) 
with a compounded social and literary object. It included 
Thackeray and Leech, and, elbow to elbow with the latter, sat 
three other great props of England’s most famous humorous 
sheet; the genial Shirley Brooks, Mark Lemon, and Henry 
Mayhew, the paper’s first joint editors. Samuel Lucas repre- 
sented the ultra side of British journalism, being the chief 





literary critic of the eminently dignified Times, and James 
Hannay, at that time presiding at the editorial desk of the 
Edinburgh Courant, stood for the canny Scot. 

The clubs of the old days which still have a prominent 
place in the West End are “White’s,” “Arthur’s,” “Brooks,” 
“The Cocoa Tree,” and “Boodles.” It was from the old “Ar- 
thur’s” that “White’s” sprang. “The Cocoa Tree,” now purely 


social, was once mainly a political and gaming rendezvous. 
“Boodles” played a large part in ultra fashionable life, and 
was, as it is to-day, a popular resort for country gentlemen. 


Two Mornings With George Brandes 


By Albert Mordell 


actually met him in his room at the Astor Hotel, I could 

searcely realize that I was face to face with the great 
George Brandes who had been making literary history for 
nearly half a century. A panorama of his life and work as 
I knew it quickly passed before me. I instantly thought of 
his immortal Main Currents of the Nineteenth Century, his 
Shakespeare and other books, and of the vast collection of 
Brandes literature that has grown up. I recalled his friend- 
ships with Taine, Mill and Renan, his correspondence with 
Nietzsche and Ibsen. I thought of the two hundred contro- 
versies in which he had figured in his day, of the persecutions 
he had encountered because of his courage and liberality, of 
all the soul agonies and despair he had gone through and also 
of all the honors with which he had been crowned, culminating 
in the great celebration at Copenhagen on his seventieth birth- 
day. I was overwhelmed; it seemed so impossible that he should 
be here. It was as if the whole culture of Europe in he nine- 
teenth century had crossed the sea incarnate in the venerable, 
picturesque figure before me. It was like the transplanting 
of a past age to bloom again at my feet. The name Brandes 
had become with me a historical name; my sensations were 
almost akin to what I might have felt had critics like Matthew 
Arnold or Sainte Beuve suddenly come to life and con- 
fronted me. 

Yet, what impressed me first of all was the vigor and 
vitality in his rugged, intellectual face. His whole body was 
animated and every muscle was alert. The youthful fire was 
still in his eyes; the enthusiasm of the young man still quivered 
within him. Though he was in his seventy-third year, one 
would hardly take him for more than fifty-five or sixty. He 
is old in years only. His voice is resonant and distinct; it is 
not the crackling voice of the elderly man. His face was free 
from wrinkles except for the forehead, which had always been 
furrowed with deep lines. His skin looked fresh and pink; his 
nose was broad and protruded out. He wore a fine mane of 
almost white hair, which was carefully brushed back. His 
moustache was somewhat darker and there were a few stray 
gray hairs under his chin. He wore an immaculate neatly 
pressed light suit, a large gray felt hat and a light flowing 
tie. He was a little above the medium height; his frame was 
stocky and well built; his shoulders were large and slightly 
stooping. 

I told him that my feelings in his presence corresponded 
to those of Heine in the presence of Goethe. Heine had meant 
to say many wonderful things, but was so overwhelmed that 
he simply remarked that the plums on the road were good. 

“Oh, that is too much,” Dr. Brandes replied very modestly. 

He made me feel at ease and told me to take a seat. He 
moved his chair closer to mine and opened the conversation 
himself. 


] = corresponded with George Brandes, but when I 


“‘We have discussed some things in letters to one another. 
Now we will be able to talk to one another.” 

We plunged into a discussion about radicalism and con- 
servatism. I knew that Dr. Brandes was a lover of liberal 
ideas; that he had championed them in politics, religion, morals 
and literature. 

I told him that in America there are not many radicals 
among either our statesmen or authors. 

“Surely your President in not a believer in orthodox re- 
ligion? A man with his culture is surely a liberal?” he re- 
marked. 

I explained to him that as far as I knew, President Wilson 
was conservative in his religious views, but that some of our 
statesmen did not openly proclaim their religious views. 

“Is it possible?” Dr. Brandes asked in amazement. “Your 
leading men are not emancipated from all those obsolete views 
that ignorant people follow, that the cultured European has 
shaken off? I don’t understand it. 

“In this land of liberty a man may profess liberal views, 
but he dare not proclaim them. And yet your Church and 
State are separate. Of what good is it that they are separate 
if you look with disfavor upon’ a man because he utters re- 
ligious or any other views that are not orthodox? It seems 
that the separation of the Church and State is a matter of 
form; it actually does not exist. In England, where the Church 
and State are not separate, many great statesmen are known 
to be agnostics. Could this condition exist here? Would not 
his political enemies use this fact against him? It seems that 
it was with ‘justice that I asked when I saw the Statue of 
Liberty: ‘Is that all the liberty you have here?’ 

“Then I do not understand some of your great men ‘here. 
Now take your great psychologist, William James. It appears 
that he believed in spirits. Just think of it, that a man with 
his intellect should even be interested in Spiritualism. Heav- 
ens, if the philosophers themselves take up these follies, what 
shall we expect from the common people? Where in the world 
are we if your leading thinker’s opinion on these matters are 
absurd? It is true, however, that there are European thinkers 
who became Spiritualists. There was Lombroso; there was 
that English critic, Myers, with disciples even in Denmark, 
who follow his Spiritualistic teachings. Just think of it, to 
say that it is possible that a table lifts itself through the in- 
tervention of some supernatural agency. I must say that the 
idea is too stupid to investigate.” 

I never had any doubt as to what Dr. Brandes’ opinion on 
the subject of Spiritualism would be. His sympathies are with 
the Materialists, and he has always opposed anything that 
savored of the supernatural. 

I told him that I personally sympathized with his views 
on Eucken, as printed in a recent interview. 

“Eucken is a man of fine moral character; he is noble in 
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his conduct. But that is not reason why he should be said to 
be intellectual; he is not. The world praises his intellectual 
powers because of his moral character. Because a man is a 
good man, that is no reason why he should be regarded as a 
great philosopher. Because a man leads a good life, that does 
not mean that he gives us great thoughts. These people who 
are always preaching to their neighbor to be moral, anger me. 
It is so easy to tell your neighbor to be moral! Eucken is my 
horror. His wife made him. She is a clever woman and is 
responsible for his rise. But beware of the man who tell you 
to be moral; he means to get the benefit of it; he means you 
as a rule and not himself. If is never so easy to be moral 
oneself as to advise your neighbor to be moral. And then, 
who has set a man up to judge his neighbor?” 

He spoke without anger or pain, but rather sorrow that 
there should be so little conception of intellectual values in the 
world. There is no bitterness in his tone, but discouragement 
that there should be so many errors in judgment. Though he 
has no tinge of vanity, he makes you feel that he is entitled to 
believe in the validity of his judgment. He speaks forcefully, 
making gestures with his hands, bending forwards and back- 
wards. His eyes light up and he speaks with enthusiasm, 
every work coming from his diaphragm. 

I listened to his English with rapt attention. He spoke 
fluently but slowly. One might take him for an American 
resident of many years standing, who had not quite overcome 
his foreign accent. The r sound was a strong guttural. The 
soft th as in author or thanks, was pronounced as s, thus 
“ausor,” “sanks.” The strong th as in father, was pronounced 
correctly. He occasionally placed the accent on the wrong 
syllable. At times he would be at a loss for a word and he 
would give me the German or French equivalent. If I hesi- 
tated about the English word, he would take his dictionary in 
hand, but fortunately I would finally discover the right word. 
Sometimes he would ask me how a word was pronounced. 

“You must correct me if I make mistakes,” he would say. 
“That is the only way I can learn.” 

I finally talked to him about Nietzsche, with whose literary 
fame his name has so often been linked. I found that he did 
not overestimate him at all as the American critics claimed. 
On the contrary, I believed that he underestimated him. 

In his first letter to me he blamed me for my too great 
admiration of Nietzsche, as manifested in a pamphlet which I 
had sent to him. 

He wrote to me about Nietzsche as follows: 

“He has the cult of even brutal force; he is not interested 
at all in justice; one could draw from his book cruel infer- 
ences, absolute militarism, war of all against all, etc. I do 
not say that one could not also draw other inferences.” 

“I think well of Nietzsche,” he said, “but I cannot be en- 
thusiastic. You must remember that I read him when I was 
almost in my fifties. Well, it is hardly to be expected that 
at the age of fifty, when a man is intellectually formed, that 
someone can come into his life and make him enthusiastic with 
new ideas. In America, they know him because of two of his 
ideas which are really of least importance—the idea of the 
eternal recurrence and of the superman. What is all this 
superman business? Aren’t we now supermen compared to the 
people of past ages, and won’t the men of the future be super- 
men compared to us? Yet one cannot hear Nietzsche’s name 
without mention of the superman. And then, the idea of 
eternal recurrence is nonsense. To say that the universe goes 
through an infinite number of revolutions and that through 
infinite time it must assume the same positions over and over 
again, is absurd. You cannot say that you and I have ever sat 
here in this room in the distant past, discussing the things we 
are talking about now. Nor will we be doing so in the future, 
millions of years hence. In the first case, I regard matter as 
well as space to be infinite in the universe, so it is in my opin- 
ion out of question that the same worlds will ever be created 








again. Not even if matter were limited, the universe is not 
like a wheel, revolving around with everything, returning to 
the same place. Things go off in a parabola and never return, 

“Another objectionable thing in Nietzsche is his doctrine 
of cruelty and his attack on pity and sympathy. Now the only 
thing that led Nietzsche to teach it was that he was so full of 
pity himself; there was no cruelty in his nature. He tried to 
be in his work what he was not in real life. He was tender 
and he felt that it was a weakness. And then, do you know 
that Nietzsche was worried what people would think of him. 
He wanted recognition, he would ask what they thought of his 
philosophy. He appreciated my work because I made people 
think better of him. He cared too much for the opinion of 
others, a thing no real thinker should do. No, I never saw 
him.” 

We spent about an hour and a half together, and made 
another appointment. 

When I called Friday morning, the hotel clerk told me 
to go right up to his room, as Dr. Brandes had given orders not 
to call him on the telephone. I knocked at the door and Dr. 
Brandes opened it. He smiled very pleasantly, though he had 
forgotten my face and also our appointment. When I told 
him who I was, he apologized. 

“T hope I am not naturally stupid, but I see so many faces 
that I cannot remember them all. Yesterday I had people in 
my room all day long, several at a time. I received visitors 
in bed. It is terrible. I am almost mad here. I have been 
all over, but it never was like this. I cannot be alone. So 
you see what made me forget you; the brain cannot stand it. 
It is like a vessel filled to overflowing, it can contain only so 
much and no more. But, will you be good enough to let me 
write a few short letters? Just have patience and I will soon 
be finished. Read a book; I hope you will pardon me, but I 
will be ready to talk with you right away.” 

I took up a volume of his complete works in Danish, to 
look over the titles. 

“This is one of the twelve volumes of your works?” I 
queried. 

“Not twelve but twenty-two,” he replied with evident pride 
and with a smile. 

When he had written his letters, he said: 

“My letter writing takes up so much time. In Copen- 
hagen, to answer all my letters would take me from nine in 
the morning to three in the afternoon. I ought to do as the 
French writers, who never even open their letters. 

“T will tell you a story. I once wrote to Anatole France, 
when both of us had been chosen to contribute articles to a 
periodical on a certain occasion. I was sensible of the honor 
done to each of us, and I wrote him how glad I was that I 
was in his company. Well I received no reply, so I did not 
visit him when I came to Paris. He heard of my presence and 
complained that I did not call upon him. I told him that I 
could not seek him out when he ignored my letter. He said 
‘Don’t you know that we French authors never open our let- 
ters, because if we answered them, we would not have time 
for writing our books.’ ” 

At home Dr. Brandes receives about thirty letters and a 
dozen books a day, mostly from people unknown to him, and it 
is impossible for him to answer them all. 

“Let us take a walk,” he suggested. “We can talk better, 
and no one will disturb us. Let us hurry out or somebody 
may come.” 

We went out and turned into one of the cross-town streets 
tewards the Hudson River. He carried his cane firmly, and 
talked as he went on. He would stop often as he became ab- 
sorbed in his conversation, and remain for several minutes 
standing and talking. I tried to act as a guide when we came 
to street crossings. He suggested that it was not necessary. 

“Whenever I go out with someone he tries to protect me. 
They are afraid that George Brandes will be killed in America. 
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But there are more vehicles in London than here. And I am 
accustomed to them in Copenhagen.” 
At Eighth Avenue a horse and wagon came bearing down 


upon us. I made an effort to hold Dr. Brandes back. He 
broke loose from me and rushed across the street; for the first 
time I saw his eyes blaze with anger; he did not wish to be 
treated as an old man who needed help. I apologized for my 
too careful attention to him, and I was cheered to see his genial 
smile again light up his face. No other incident occurred to 
mar our walk except when a drunken beggar accosted us while 
we were standing still engaged in our talk. Dr. Brandes, with 
a nervous exclamation, signifying that even on the street he 
was not able to avoid annoyance, started walking rapidly 
away, but his hand instinctively went into his pocket. How- 
ever, we had gone too far away and the beggar had also gone 
on his way. 

He asked me about American authors. He was amazed 
when I told him of.the royalties some of our authors get. He 
could not understand why our authors should want so much 
money. 

“Whom do you have besides Frank Norris? I read his 
McTeague. He says in twenty pages what might be said in 
ten. The book has merit, but lacks art. After all, Norris 
was a beginner; he was not a finished author. One cannot 
mention his name in the same breath with a man like Flaubert.” 

I mentioned Theodore Dreiser, whose Jennie Gerhardt 
I had given him in the hotel. I told him of Dreiser’s experi- 
ences with two publishers who actually printed two novels 
which they refused to issue. 

“Do your publishers determine what literature should 
be? Why did these publishers ever print the novels? What 
made them change their minds? The ideas in the printed 
book were the same as when in manuscript. They seem to be 
afraid in America of printing books which defy conventional 
morality; they are afraid of ideas that are too liberal. It 
is terrible that publishers should dictate to authors what they 
should write and. what they should think; they have too much 
power. How can you have a great literature under such cir- 
cumstances? You are too puritanical. I have read Henry 
James’ Americans. It is good, but there is no mention of sex. 
I do not say that literature should revel in sex, but we must 
take notice of the existence of sex. We must tell of the va- 
rious sex relations because they exist.” 

I assured Dr. Brandes that things had changed here in the 
last few years and that we were having a surfeit of sex lit- 
erature. He asked me to name some sex novels to him. I 
mentioned Upton Sinclair’s Love’s Pilgrimage, and told him 
that the book stopped selling because of the author’s divorce 
proceedings. 

That unforgetable look of amazement again came to 
Brandes’ face. 

“He was here yesterday and mentioned tne book. People 
tell me that he never did anything since the Jungle, which is 
the only book of his that I have read. He told me that he 
has written over a dozen books and has had almost as many 
publishers. This is a terrible thing for an author. But it is 
laughable that his novel should stop selling because his wife 
no longer loved him. Is that his fault? What has an author’s 
private life to do with the reading of his books? Even if he 
was to blame, what has that to do with his works as literature? 
Perhaps your public thought that he neglected his wife to write 
his books, but a man cannot be loving all the time. I have 
not read Love’s Pilgrimage; it may be as you say, a good 
book, but if as you tell me, there is a chapter there describing 
a child birth in detail, with all the blood, I must say that this 
is ugly. It is not art, it is not necessary; Zola also did it. 


“Sinclair was telling me about the shooting of the strikers 
and the killing of women and children in Colorado. 
permit soldiers to kill people because they strike? 
no crime. 


Do they 
Striking is 
And do the soldiers get paid by Rockefeller as well 
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I admire Sinclair for his conduct in 


as by the Government? 
drawing public attention to this whole matter. He is not a 
fanatical Socialist. He looks sincere to me, though being 
physically small, he seems to lack strength. Then I hear, up 
in Tarrytown they do not give one the right of free speech. A 
Free Speech League is actually formed. And you send this 
boy Tannenbaum to jail for a year: It is true it is wrong to 
break into a church, but isn’t a punishment by fine, enough?” 

Thus Dr. Brandes kept on complaining, but he did it in 
so charming a manner that one felt he would rather have him 
blame than praise. One wanted to hear more of it. There 
was nothing really bitter in his complaints; he showed no 
malice. It was the sense of injustice reigning that made him 
talk as he did. It was the spectacle of mediocrity triumphant, 
of merit and virtue trampled in the mire. There was some- 
thing pathetic in his pleas, as if to ask, “Is it possible that 
things are so?” His manner is not that of a soured person, 
for he smiles even when he condemns. 

Dr. Brandes soon returned to the subject of publishers. 
He also told me of his troubles at the hands of translators 
and publishers. 

“The English translations that displeased me most,” he 
said, “were made in the eighteen-eighties, namely, Eminent 
Authors of the Nineteenth Century, Impressions of Russia and 
Lord Beaconsfield. One translator thought that he could em- 
ploy his leisure time by translating the book while his wife was 
recovering from a broken leg. He had never read a book in 
Danish and worked with a dictionary. Another translator 
asked my permission to translate a book and then employed an 
ignorant woman whose knowledge of literature was so great 
that she thought Voltaire a romantic writer of the nineteenth 
century. I was unaware of the appearance of one of my books 
in English, and learning of it, I wrote to the publisher, thank- 
ing him for doing me the honor of translating my book without 
my permission and asking him for at least one copy. With 
real Yankee generosity, he wrote that he would send me five 
copies instead of one. But I got no royalties. Even from the 
translations of m= bocks in Russia, I never got a copek.” 

I told Dr. Brandes of several of his articles in English and 
American periodicals that had appeared from time to time in 
the last dozen years. He was not aware of the fact that these 
articles had been translated into English. 

“They do not even send me copies of the articles. 
no law which prevents publishers from stealing?” 

Dr. Brandes is not satisfied with his success. 
consider himself a literary success. 

“I am not read at all,” he remarked. “People only know 
my name; they don’t read my books; here and in England you 
take an interest in my book on Shakespeare because he was an 
English writer. There is no demand for my books. The roy- 
alties that I get from the English translations of my books 
amount to a few pounds a year. My LaSalle and the first 
volume of my Autobwgraphy sold only two copies a year.” 

I looked incredulous. 

“Even in Germany they don’t care for me. A complete 
edition of my works was begun there, but it was abandoned. 
I had a letter from my German publisher only yesterday, and 
he writes that he will publish no more of my books. And -you 
see how they want me in English when they take a little essay 
of mine on Anatole France out of a volume containing many 
other essays and make a book out of it. They feel that this 
is enough of me for one book.” 

I found Brandes in a complaining mood. I did not want 
him to get out of it. I wanted him to air his grievances. I 
encouraged him in his complaints and sympathized with him. 
When he spoke of the misunderstandings he was subjected to, 
I simply remarked that all this was the penalty of fame. 

“Fame is only the sum of all the misunderstandings about 
an author. It has harmed me to have my name bound up with 


Is there 


He does not 


Ibsen and Nietzsche; people know of me only.as the discoverer 
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of these men and as their correspondent. Do they know me 
for, say, my book on Séren Kierkegaard? Here I did some 
work in an untilled field. Ibsen was only a disciple of his; 
he was greater than Ibsen. . 

“Then the people who write about me often misrepresent 
me. Take Edmund Gosse’s book, Two Visits to Denmark. It 
does not treat me fairly. He attacks my literary judgment 
because he claims I spoke derogatorily of Baudelaire. I may 
have done this before dinner; after dinner I may have said 
something else. One should not judge a literary critic by a few 
opinions in a hurried conversation. But Gosse never read what 
I wrote on Baudelaire. And now with age, he is more con- 
servative. A liberal, politically, he never was. And then take 

‘the story about my poverty that Viereck spread. 

“And what about your own reporters? Look what they 
say! I am polite to them and they represent me as irascible. 
I did not tell one woman, as she wrote, that she should not be 
stupid. I acted as a gentleman should towards women. I am 
quoted as saying that Bergson does not exist. I said that not 
being interested in him he does not exist for me, but he has a 
following. I am supposed to have said that the telephone 
shows America has no liberty. How absurd! A telephone 
may interfere with a man’s personal comfort, but what has it 
to do with the broad spirit of liberty? And then, they all ask 
me this eternal question, ‘Don’t you think the American women 
the most beautiful in the world?’ But I haven’t seen all the 


women of all the world. How am I to know? And of what 
use or importance is it?” 
I brought the subject back to literature. I said to him: 


“Doctor, it interests me to know what are your own favor- 
ites among your books. Some critics pick out your Shakes- 
peare, others your Main Currents.” 

“It is difficult to answer that. I change my preferences. 
It often happens I take up a brief essay of mine. I read it 
and it seems new to me and I think it the best. I like those 
essays where I express my own ideas, not where I tell of his- 
torical events or give the fruits of scholarship. Some of my 
books, abound in narration of facts that are for the information 
of the reader, other show my own viewpoint on important ques- 
tions. Then some of my things of forty. years ago no longer 
represent. me. J am not the same man. Naturally, I was 
enthusiastic in my youriger days. For example, I did not speak 
as highly of Shelley as I would be inclined to now. . I may 
have exalted Byron too much, although I still insist he was 
the most influential English poet of the century.” 

From these remarks it may be assumed that probably in 
Brandes’ own judgment, his Shakespeare is not his masterpiece. 
There are many original ideas in the book, but it is weighed 
down by learning. Even in the Main Currents of Nineteenth 
. Century Literature there is much history, but here we find 
Brandes expressing his own opinions, :especially.in his essays 
on Madam de Stael, George Sand, Beyle, Merimee and Heine. 
No. doubt, his Autobiography will take its place with other 
famous biographies like those of Mill and Spencer. It shows 
the growth of his mind. It is not. frank as are Strindberg’s 
autobiographies, but it-is alive and full of. profound thoughts. 
It is unfortunate that-only one volume of the three has been 
translated in English. - Only a few copies were sold. 

- “I cannot say that my autobiography ‘interests me ‘spe- 
cially,” he remarked. “I do not tell everything about myself. 
No man can do that unless he writes only for the people of a 
century or more hence. It is also hard to write of the pres- 
ent; one makes enemies.” 

I told him that I had been interested in his Introduction 
to Prince Kropotkin’s Memoirs. 

“I wrote that at Kropotkin’s request.’ He is a friend of 


mine. I shut myself up in a hotel room for. two days to 
write it.” 


I asked him about a few authors like Thomas Hardy, 


“Walt Whitman, Swinburne and John Stuart Mill. 


“I read Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, and wrote about it 
when it appeared. Is it possible, as you say, that Hardy was 
so incensed at the hostile criticism of it that he never wrote 
another novel since? It is a good book; the critics were wrong 
in their attacks and he should not have minded them.” 

He thought Walt Whitman a great writer, but not an 
artist. He found something primitive about him and was not 
sympathetic to the free verse. 

He was not aware that Mill’s influence had declined. He 
simply said that it was not possible to tell if it had. I also 
told him that I was personally pleased to know that he had 
thirty years ago called Swinburne the greatest English poet 
of the day because of his liberal ideas, He told me that he 
had written an essay on Swinburne which has not been trans- 
lated; but he asked me in which of his essays I had read the 
statement. (It is in the Essay on Ibsen). 

I also spoke to him on one other subject that has been 
the cause of much controversy, his attitude towards the Jews,. 

“I always did what I could for the Jews. I wrote articles 
to help them. The papers refused to print them. I published 
my book on Beaconsfield about the time that anti-Semitism 
broke out in Europe. It is full of praises for the Jews. ‘I 
have written studies of great Jews like Heine, Borne and La- 
Salle. But I have not been treated fairly by the Jewish people. 
And I am beginning to think that the Jews are a conservative 
people. Nor am I opposed to the Jews being a separate nation. 
But isn’t Zionism impracticable? Isn’t Palestine an unfruitful 
country? Would not another country do? Of course, I am 
of Jewish descent on both sides. Every one in Copenhagen 
knows that. People there knew my parents. The fact that 
I am of Jewish birth has figured in practically all the contro- 
versies in which I have been engaged.” 

We came back to the hotel where he had an appointment. 
The impression he left on me was entirely different from that 
evidently left on some of his interviewers. He was courteous, 
considerate, polite. He did not complain of a single question 
I asked him. He took up every topic I broached, with avidity. 
He does not act brusquely or delight in hurting people’s feel- 
ings. He hoped that his remarks about Ellen Key, as printed 
in a recent interview, would not reach her ears, as he was per- 
sonally friendly to her and she had dedicated a book to him. 

As for his kindness and goodwill, I can: give personal tes- 
timony from the fact that when two years ago I sent him a 
copy of my pamphlet, “The Shifting of Literary Values,” and 
asked him for his opinion of it, he sent me a lengthy closely- 
written four-page letter in French, full of encouragement and 
suggestive criticisms. 

Brandes entertains one always with reminiscences, stories, 
witticisms. He is good-humored even when most aggrieved. 
He is cynical, but not cruelly so. His-attitude towards people 
is one of “irony and pity.” He smiles often, and no one will 
ever forget Brandes’ smile. His whole face lights up pleas- 
antly. His largeness of heart manifests itself then most fully. 
As a matter of fact, his face becomes more Semitic in its -cast, 
and proverbial Jewish charity is written on it. 

I saw him again at his lecture on Shakespeare on Sunday 
night. I shook his hand and bid him Good-Bye, feeling that I 
probably never would see him again. 

If Brandes had been living in America, we would, no 
doubt, refer to him as a “grand old man,” as we usually do to 
our favorites. We would appreciate his unfailing good nature, 
his marked contempt for stupidity, his fine irony, his noble 
anger, his unbounded love. As I think of him, I again see 
him in two different attitudes. One is the look of amazement 
when I tell him of some unjust condition reigning in the lit- 
erary or social conditions of America; the other is his whole- 
some, intelligent broad smile. 
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The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interest of the Young Writer 


Conducted by J ames Melvin Lee 
How Short Stories Grow 


A little chat about editorial needs in fiction 


IALOG helps to give the touch of reality to magazine 
D fiction. In most short stories it serves other purposes 

but even here it seldom, if ever, fails to make the scene 
depicted more real. In this respect it is very much like the 
story of an eye-witness which the star reporter on a news- 
paper includes wherever possible in his account of an accident 
or a wreck. Experience has shown that the stories of eye- 
witnesses are seldom as reliable in their facts as the account 
gathered by the reporter, but every city editor knows their 
value. They always lend, if not actually give, the note of 
reality. Conversation is equally as necessary in the short 
story. 

Sound advice was given by one of the old masters of the 
short story when he told a young writer “Never say that a 
woman is a snarling, grumpy sort of person, but bring the old 
cross patch in and let her snarl.” Yet it is not only by deeds 
done, but also by words spoken, that the successful writer 
makes his characters real to the reader. In a way dialog in- 
cludes both, for quotation marks are not all that is needed to 
change a paragraph into conversation: often the way a thing 
is said is more important than the words spoken. At other 
times what is not said or what is about to be said, but is sud- 
denly broken off, is the important thing. All this—and much 
more—is included under dialog. 

From the point of view both of the reader and of the 
editor dialog is especially desired in the short story. Ask the 
casual reader and he will tell you—though often he is unable 
to give his reasons—that he likes a story with “lots of conver- 
sation” in it. Ask the critical reader and he will tell you that 
he is especially fond of the dialogue because in the exchange 
of conversation he gets an unobtrusive hint of the approaching 
climax or catches a glimpse of the possible ending. Ask the 
magazine editor and he will tell you that, all things being 
equal, he prefers the story with dialog. It breaks the monotony 
of long and ponderous paragraphs: it attracts the reader and 
gives him the impression that the story is easily read. There 
can be no question that a bit of conversation, now and then, 
does liven up a story and in this respect is closely associated 
with the paragraph full of action. 

Having established, I hope, how desirable dialog is from 
all points of view, I may now proceed to outline more in detail 
some of its functions in the short story. It is often employed 
to establish or delineate character. In real life we frequently 
change our opinion of a person after. we have heard him speak. 
The psychology is the same in the short story. One of the 
chief faults of the young writer in handling dialog is that he 
does not make the conversation of his characters differ one 
from the other. Often the words he puts in the mouths of 
his characters are the words he would have spoken under the 
circumstances. In reality there is only one real character in 
his story, namely, that of the writer. Yet a moment of 
thought will show, to take a perfectly obvious illustration, that 
the judge on the bench and the prisoner at the bar do not use 
the same language. Not only will there be a difference in the 
words used, but also in the structure of the sentences. The 
judge who thinks before he speaks will naturally employ the 


balanced sentence for his thoughts, but the prisoner—that is 
another kind of story. Conversation varies with the occupa- 
tion. If the note of reality be lacking, the speech is often in 
vein. Consequently the story writer must be an actor capable 
of playing many parts. In the amateur theatrical, actors 
speak and act alike; in the short story of the amateur writer 
it is the same. In the case of minor characters whether on 
the stage or in story it does not matter so much if they act and 
speak alike, but in that of the leading ones there must be the 
proper differentiation. 

Just how literal should be the speech of characters is one 
of the fine points in the mechanics of the short story which 
every writer must decide for himself. In the baseball story 
there must be some of the slang of the diamond and in the 
Wall Street story there must be some of the language of the 
exchange and of the curb. The tendency is to overdo in such 
matters. In stories about college life, for example, characters 
often use so much slang of the campus or so much phraseology 
of the classrooms that their words are utterly unintelligible 
to the lay reader. Observation of how successful writers have 
solved this problem will help some. One rule is “safe and 
sane”: do not be so literal that the variations in the speech of 
the characters detract from the interest in the story itself. 

No exception to this generalization need be made, even 
when the direct discourse is supposed to be in a foreign tongue 
or in a dialect. A foreign word or a bit of dialect now and then 


‘is usually sufficient to give the effect desired. The short story 


that needs a vocabulary or a glossary in order to understand 
what is meant goes back with the rejection slip. At times the 
literal translation of a sentence may be used to advantage. 
For example, “Tie the dog loose” leaves no doubt about its 
German origin. The short story is no place to show off high 
school French or college Italian. 

Again the function of the dialogue is to introduce neces- 
sary facts. In stories that open with the action well advanced 
such may be the chief purpose of the conversation. By an 
allusion here and an intimation there in the talk of the char- 
acters the reader is able to get a pretty definite idea of what 
has gone on before. In the dramatic story of action it may be 
quite impossible to get necessary details before the reader in 
any other way. ‘The young writer should study the conversa- 
tion of the stage and should notice how many purposes it may 
serve. Such a practice is bound to be of help in the composi- 
tion of dialog. 

The writer may, and usually does, use dialog to advance 
the progress of his story. The contributing incidents may be 
given either in whole or in part by dialog. Here again the 
introduction of a bit of clever conversation may be just what 
was needed to give the note of reality. Then, too, the dialog 
is of help in passing from one incident to another. The shorter 
the writer can make this transition, the better it will be for 
the story. 

In actual conversation we not only listen to what words 
are spoken, but also notice how they are said and how the per- 
son acts while he is speaking. All this is necessary if we are 
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to get the real meaning of the conversation. Occasionally a 
speaker says one thing, while meaning quite the opposite, yet 
there is no confusion because the actions of the speaker spoke 
louder than his words. This complication makes it all the 
harder for the writer to give the spirit rather than the letter 
of the dialog. To make the meaning absolutely clear some 
note of comment must at times be added to the spoken word 
or some description must be given of the action of the speaker. 
On the other hand, ordinary conversation needs no ex- 
planatory clause. To give repeatedly such comment or de- 
scription is to retard the movement of the tale. Even some of 
cur experienced writers overdo this matter. On two pages of 
a recent story in one of the magazines I noticed the following 
examples of “adverbosity”: said gently, asked vaguely, finished 
carelessly, commented lightly, begged politely, demanded curtly, 
added carelessly, exclaimed maliciously, questioned quietly, and 
purred gratefully. Only in two or three cases was an ex- 
planation necessary in order to get the real meaning of the 
conversation. Writers addicted to “adverbosity” must not 
object if the press humorist has some fun at their expense. 
Dialog of modern short fiction, because of the burdens it 
must carry, is in many respects—and those the most essential 
—an artificial conversation. The art of the dialog consists in 
making such language sound natural. The ordinary talk, even 
of cultured people, is usually trivial and commonplace. Only 
on special occasions does it rise to a height worth the recording 
pen of a writer. If such be the condition in real life, how much 
more necessary is it that in the short story the bulk of the 
conversation should be given in indirect discourse and that 
the direct be left for the critical moments. There is an old 
saying that “no generalization is strictly true, including this 
one.” Yet it is perfectly safe to assert that whenever the con- 
versation is commonplace and ordinary there should be a rea- 
son. Such cases, however, are the few that prove the truth 
of the general assertion that fiction dialog should be a selective 
interpretation rather than a literal translation of everyday 
speech. Talk is not cheap in the short story whatever it may 
be elsewhere: here it costs the writer a lot of hard work. 
Postscript: The assertion is often by critics that dialog 
should never be made clever as an end in itself. Yet, it may 
be said in conclusion, that a perusal of the current magazines 
seldom fails to show a story or two in which there are para- 


graphs of epigrammatic dialog so clever of itself that neither 
writer nor editor had the heart to use the blue pencil, even 
though such conversation contributed nothing ‘to the develop- 
ment of the tale. 


Dialog Do-and-Dont's 


ON’T try to tell all that is said. Leave something to 
D the reader’s imagination. 

Don’t use any form of the verb, “said,” except 
where clearness calls for it. 

Don’t employ a cumbersome phrase or clause when a verb 
will do. For example, “Sobbed Jennie” is much better than 
“Said Jennie with a sob.” 

Don’t let characters stand off and address one and another 
in formal set sentences. 

Don’t be discouraged if in the first draught of the story 
the conversation sounds stiff and wooden. Several revisions 
are necessary in the dialogue of the skilled literary worker. 

Note the position of “said” or its synonym in the stories 
you read. It is usually either at the first natural pause of 
at the end of the sentence. 

Change the word order if by so doing you can omit the 
word said. For example, “Dick glanced at the ceiling, ‘I am 
not so sure of that,’” is better than “‘I am not so sure of that,’ 
said Dick, glancing at the ceiling.” 

Be careful of the mechanics of your dialogue. When char- 
acters speak in pain, anger, joy, etc., note how these emotions 
affect the vocal organs. 

Let the character of the story determine the nature of 
the dialogue both in its subject matter and in its mode of treat- 
ment. For example, avoid light, frivolous gossip in the serious 
story unless it be given to bring out a contrast. 

Remember that the audience is one of the considerations 
in handling dialogue. The language of editors and reporters in 
a newspaper yarn will vary if the story is to appear in a maga- 
zine of popular appeal or in a technical journal for the Fourth 
Estate. 

Study the all-fiction magazine for dialogue that gives 
necessary facts and helps in the progress of the story and the 
more literary publications for the conversation that reveals 
character. 








Sometimes you send a wistful word, 





A Word in Need 


By Margaret Root Garvin 


H, I would have a word from you— 
From you, who speak no more! 
How shall the miracle be wrought, 
The boon that I implore? 
I will open a page in the book of your song, 
As one would open a door! 


(Who knew my heart did bleed!) (To miracle akin!) 


Sometimes a word of fragrant hope 


That sprang from Sorrow’s seed; Unto your spirit win: 


But ever a dear word, ever a true, 
And ever my word in need! 











The Undying 


By Ethel Talbot Scheffauer 


R EVER the mountains arose from the sea, or the deep 
O sea had a name, 
Or ever out of the froth of space the marching planets 
came, 
Love was awake on the face of the world, Love was a light and 


a flame. 


Or ever the great stars knew the skies they were to travel in, 
Or ever the golden snares were set for their silver fect to win, 
Love breathed over the night of the world and watched the 


fires begin. 
! 


Love is older than all that is, younger than any that breathes, 

His feet are shod with the sunset, the mist for his hair he 
wreathes, 

He is the joy and he is the sorrow wherewith the mad world 
seethes. 


Unto the fluting and piping of Love the whole world traveleth, 

And when the earth as a broken shard down dark roads 
hasteneth— 

He shall exalt in the ashes of time and sing in the dust of 

death. 


So do I have sweet speech with you, 


And through the pages of your book, 


As one would open a door, at eve, 
And find his friend within. 
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Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 
X. The Son of His Mother 


NE of the most affecting messages ever written by the 
O genial humorist, Robert J. Burdette, was entitled 
“Mother.” He said: 

“I have known many women who have brought the pic- 
ture of the Christ into my thought as I noted their daily work. 
Smiling over the humblest service. That’s mother. Cheer- 
fully doing the things of which the rest of us have said, ‘You 
catch me!’ That’s mother. Sinking into a chair, weary and 
faint, only to rise from it with the unfailing smile on her dear, 
tired face, to mend a jacket or catcher’s mitt for a boy who 
has played all day. That’s mother. . Sacrificing this hope, that 
comfort, and that rest for people who forget to say ‘thank you.’ 
That’s mother.” 

The home made by a mother like that would be apt to be 
an ideal home—for with such an example ever before them 
how could the husband fail to care for his wife tenderly and 
prefer her to himself. How could the children keep from 
honoring their parents? And is it not likely that brothers and 
sisters would be devoted one to another? And would it seem 
strange if a son brought up in such an atmosphere becomes a 
manly lover? 

In Bedesman 4 Mary J. H. Shrine has laid home-lovers 
under lasting obligation by giving them delightful glimpses of 
a humble English home where the mother might have sat for 
Burdette’s word-portrait and where husband and son and 
daughter reveal the effects of her strong but gentle influence. 

The story is told so simply and yet so convincingly that 
it would be an impertinence to pick out and label the lessons. 
These may be presented by means of a number of pictures. 
Each of these seems more delightful than the last. 

The first picture is of mother and father, talking together 
of the chance offered their boy to secure an education. The 
mother hears the news first. She waits to tell her husband. 
Years of closest association have taught him there is some- 
thing on her mind, so he asks to know it. When she tells 
him, he asks her, simply, if it is her wish that the boy should 
go to school. She insists that he must decide, as he has 
counted on the son’s savings; the carrying out of the new 
plan will mean the abandonment of dreams and—perhaps—a 
life of real privation. The father agrees with the mother that 
they “did ought to put up with something for the boy to become 
a gentleman.” 

Another picture shows the loyal sister who had no thought 
but of selfless joy when she heard of her brother’s opportunity. 
“Her little soul, shaken and eager, was filled suddenly to over- 
flowing with passionate pride. He was going to be seen for 
what he was! to do the marvels she had always known he 
could do!” Listening to the sister’s proud words of con- 
gratulation, the mother charged her son: “When you be come 
up a gentleman, mind what your mother did say to you this 
night. Wherever you be and whatever you’ve a-done, don’t 
you never come ashamed o’ your sister. She do love thee 
faithful.” 

A third picture shows how the teachings of the mother 
have become a part of her son’s life. At first she fears that 
he might be weaned from her. But she has no reason to fear. 
At school he is proud to use unusual words because they are 
favorites of hers. When a girl friend urges him to cut a 
string, he gravely says, “Mother don’t iet you cut string.” 
And when he returns home for his first visit, he compares 
everything in the cottage home with the furnishings of his 


room at school—to the disparagement of the room. He whis- 
pers in his mother’s ear, “Thee be just the same.” And she 
is content. “I believe as he’ll stop the same boy,” she says to 
her husband. 

A fourth picture presents the boy on the closing day of 
school. He has just won distinction, and has been invited by 
a publisher to take his first book to that publisher, when word 
comes that his father has had a serious accident. He hurries 
home to his mother and tells her he will leave school and work 
for her. There is loving remonstrance; she can get along by 
taking in washing. But he tells himself, “It has got to be, or 
else I’ve got to be a cur.” The decision is not made without 
a struggle. This is his problem: “To give—all that made 
the world worth having; to be the gift; never again to be him- 
self; always the gift, the man denied his life. . .” This is 
the author’s fine description of the crisis: 

“For one bitter instant his whole being waked up and 
raged, crying out against the futility, the silly waste of time. 
Then silently, relentlessly, he set his foot upon himself. David 
Bold was a man. He began to know it; for a man’s burden 
lay on him, that burden that is all the weak of the earth, the 
weak—and those who, since ever he had begun, had suffered 
and strained and labored and loved—that he might be.” 

“For her sake” he makes his choice. He will not be a 
cur. And he gives himself fully, completely to his mother’s 
service. 

But there comes a change in the fortunes of the humble 
home. The injured father is able once more to take up the 
burden of family support, and the son—chastened, strength- 
ened, ennobled by his gift of self, returns to school and finally 
goes to Oxford, where he makes a brilliant record. 

Pictures one, two, three and four are but preparations 
for picture five. In the beginning this presents David telling 
his mother of his plans. He is to go to a house party at the 
home of a woman of title. There he hopes to see his love— 
the lady’s niece—and tell her his dream of the future. The 
mother says: “She'll be a lady, and we’re but poor folks. 
Thee be come up a gentleman, and ’tis so she’ll know thee. 
Thee won’t think thee must be constant coming here.” But 
her son proudly insists that the girl is too big for all that; 
that he could not think of marrying her otherwise. It is Ox- 
ford that has made him what he is—and his mother has given 
him Oxford. So he will be loyal to her. 

He goes to the house party. To his surprise, he finds his 
sister in the house, serving as housemaid. She has learned 
her brother’s dream. In a panic she begs him to. ignore her. 
He refuses, though he has a fight with himself. By accident 
the girl he loves learns the truth. She realizes how hard 
it will be for him to do the right thing, but decides that this 
will be a test for him. She feels that the testing time has 
come when her lover approaches his hostess. Her heart is in 
her throat. Then she rejoices, for he asks leave to take his 
sister, the housemaid, for a walk. As he speaks he looks up 
and sees his love. And as his eyes meet hers he knows that 
he has won his bride. 

The lessons of the story are gathered into one, and it is 
this: 

“When one has been taught from babyhood to fear God 
and respect his elders, to hate a lie and consider his neighbor, 
one’s root principles are not fundamentally different from those 
reflecting the gentle life, socially so called.” 





The Child and the Poets 


OW can I teach my child to like 

poetry?” a mother asked not long 

ago. Indeed it is a question that 
many mothers are asking. 

The perplexing part of the situation is 
that there is a well authenticated tradi- 
tion that “once upon a time” it was not 
necessary to teach the child to love poetry 
because he took to it by nature. Even as 
late as 1850, or possibly 1875, the poetry- 
loving child was not yet extinct; but the 
child of 1914, though he can tell a dactyl 
from a ttochee, knows how Milton sur- 
passes Tennyson in sublimity, and has 
committed to memory the “Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality,” has never 
yet been discovered in the garret with a 
dogeared copy of Marmion much less with 
the family. Shakespeare under his pillow. 

Has child nature changed, or is it pos- 
sible that we cultivate too much? May 
it be that it chills the delicate fibers of 
poetic feeling to dangle them so much in 
the open air? If one could find a last 
century child who really liked poetry, 
might it not be possible to discover how 
his taste for poetry was formed? 

A child once lived on a farm a quarter 


of a mile from the nearest neighbor, 
whose best loved playmate was a mother 
who—some one once said—was always 


just the age of the child herself. The 
mother loved poetry, but it has not been 
proved that the taste for poetry is heredi- 
tary. 

To begin at the very beginning the 
first poem that the child recalls does not 
begin “When I remember how my light is 
spent.” No, its first couplet ran: 


“Two little kittens they lost their mittens 
And then they began to cry.” 


That heterdox introduction to poetic 
literature was followed by “Old Mother 
Hubbard,” “Jack and Jill,” “Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater,” and all the rest of that 
merry company. 

If this were not a psychologic investi- 
gation, begun in the hope of solving a 
problem, courage might fail me to record 
the next poem the child heard, but if 
truth is to be told its title was “The Dew 
Drop,” and the first stanza lilts: 


“Sweet little dew-drop, whence did you 
come? 
Was not the blue heaven your beautiful 
home? 
Then why did you leave it and seek this 
dull sphere 
To vanish your brightness in noonday 
here?” 


The child was taught this lyric as a 
“piece” to be recited at the district school, 


By May Emery Hall 


but she never went beyond the first 
stanza. For some reason it made an un- 
warranted appeal to her crude sympa- 
thies. At the end of the first stanza she 
always began to weep, and her mother— 
as untrained in prosody as she was in 
psychology—never thought to explain to 
the child that the emotion was probably 
due to the somewhat irregular anapestic 
tetrameter. Had she done so, doubtless 
the child would have mastered her feel- 
ings. On the contrary, the mother tried 
to comfort the little girl by telling her 
that the dew-drop was taken back to 
heaven at last; but the child, like some 
older folk, felt that heavenly bliss did not 
compensate for a blighted earthly exist- 
ence, so the “piece” had to be abandoned. 

The child was now six years old and a 
pupil at the district school. She and an. 
other little girl sat on the very lowest 
front seat, and when the Fifth Reader 
class read these two little girls were as 
happy as if they had been attending a 
matinee of “Babes in Toy Land.” In 
those days English was not taught, but 
reading was, and some of the older pupils 
read very well indeed. The child listened, 
delighted, to “Alexander’s Feast,” “The 
Bells,” “The Raven,” and “The Bridge of 
Sighs.” Soon she knew these and many 
more literally “by heart.” When later a 
“piece” was requested—not demanded— 
like Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm she 
cheerfully chanted “The Soldier of the 
Legion” from the first statement that he 
lay dying in Algiers to the final refrain. 


“But we’ll meet no more at Bingen, fair 
Bingen on the Rhine.” 


At this period she used to borrow a 
Fifth Reader—she was only Second 
Reader fry herself—and, spelling out the 
first few words to start one of their 
favorite selections; half read half repeat 
the whole selection to her seatmate. They 
spent hours in this way and no one 
thought of objecting. Some of the 
poems most often selected were: “The 
Bridge of Sighs,” “Young Lochinvar,” 
“Sheridan’s Ride,” “Fair Inez,” and one 
special favorite, whose title is forgotten, 
which began: ; 


“They grew. in beauty side by side, 
They filled one home with glee, 
Their graves are severed far and wide, 
By mountain, field, and sea.” 


It is interesting to note that the poetry 
the child loved best was sad. Was she 
therefore morbid? Or may it be that real 
poetry is written under stress of deep 


feeling and that the true unspoiled in- 
stinct of the child felt and appreciated it? 

The child was eight years old when she 
first saw a volume of poems. Not that 
there had been no books about, but her 
eyes had been holden that she had not 
seen them. This one that she really saw 
belonged to her seatmate’s mother, an 
old-fashioned woman who loved flowers, 
children and poetry. : 

This never-to-be-forgotten book was the: 
flat, eight mo., green cloth ‘edition of 
Tennyson with the picture of Elane and 
the dumb boatman as a frontis piece, and 
the legend beneath the picture: 


“The dead 
Steer’d by the dumb went upward with 
the flood.” 


Those words were enchantment to the 
child. She read and reread them and 
gazed at the picture and wondered what 
they meant. Then she read “Elane,” and 
later all of the “Idylis,” and the charmed 
circle widened, but was a charmed circle 
still. One summer not so many years ago, 
a woman waite’ . © vesome two hours at 
the commonplace ..ctle railway station of 
Camelford, which Baedeker told her was 
the Camelot of the Arthurian Legends. 
She remembered the child’s dream of 
Camelot, but tried in vain to renew the 
spell. How glad she was for her little 
self that she had really seen the “Vision 
splendid” before the shades of the prison 
house began to close upon her and the 
vision had faded into the light of common 
day. 

From the newly-discovered Tennyson 
the friend’s mother read “The Day- 
Dream” to a whole bevy of children, and 
afterward the children read it many 
times for themselves. The story is not 
one to appeal especially to children. It 
has been said that they like the jingle 
of the rhyme, but it was the rhythm— 
the delicious rising, falling, mesmeric 
music of the lines—that gave to the child 
a pleasure so intense that it was “akin to 
pain.” 

That winter the child met Walter 
Scott. This time the book was in her 
own home, and she was at last fairly 
afloat on a sea of poetry. She began with 
“Marmion” and impartially read every 
word in the volume, photographing High- 
land scenes of wild beauty and adventure 
by day to develop and print them in a 
world of dreams at night. Indeed, so 
vivid were these mind pictures that when 
at last years afterward she stood on 
Ellen’s Isle, picking the foxglove and 
gazing where, 
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“Loch Katrine lay beneath her rolled,” 
flower and scene were not more real and 
certainly not more beautiful than when 
“they flashed upon that inward eye” so 
many years before. 

After this the child was always looking 
for books of poetry and always finding 
them. Some philosopher has said that 
one always finds what he is looking for, 
and the poet—who is the philosopher set 
to music—probably meant the same thing 
when he wrote, 


“All precious things 
To those that seek them issue forth.” 


There were first of all five fat little 
volumes of Mrs. Browning’s poems. 
“Aurora Leigh” was a bit heavy, but oh, 
the joy of “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” 
“The Romance of the Swan’s Nest,” and 
that exquisite picture of a womanly wom- 
an, “My Kate!” There was the first col- 
lection of eJan Ingelow’s, too, containing 
“The Songs of Seven,” “The Letter L” 
and “Supper at the Mill.” Then there 
was a battered copy of Thomas Moore, 
a Byron that opened at “The Prisoner of 





Chillon,” the Household edition of Long- 
fellow, a Shakespeare with microscopic- 
ally small print, and a book of Favorite 
Selections, rich in choice morsels from 
Mrs. Hemans, James Thompson and N. P. 
Willis. The child was a friendly little 
soul: she read and liked, parts at least, 
of them all. 

But not one word of all these writers 
was she advised—much less required—to 
read; she was not even pricked on by hav- 
ing some things forbidden. Like a happy 
little colt she was turned out to browse 
and all the poets were her pasture. Even 
now when she opens her “As You Like 
It” there comes with it a mirage of 
clover tops and the flash of oriole’s wings 
and lace-like boughs against a deep blue 
sky. “When Swallows Build and Leaves 
Break Forth,” paradoxically conjures up 
frost—traceried windows, a cheery fire 
and a deep-cushioned chair, while “Snow- 
bound” and “The Vision of Sir Launfal” 
seem allied with crisp red apples and a 
warm fluffy ball of fur that purred a 
soft accompaniment to the poet’s words. 


The Seeker 


By Will P. Snyder 


EEKING, searching, forever, 
Into the great Unknown, 

Watching, list’ning, waiting, 
Silently, all alone, 

Asking answerless questions, 
Looking for things unseen, 

Waiting for that which comes not, 
Senses alert and keen, 

Groping along in darkness, 
Seeking some hidden way, 

Only the heart beats sounding, 

Waiting for light and day. 


Soul, to know all is Godwise! 
Stand, finite mind, stand fast! 

He, alone, knows the answers 

To all that you seek and ask. 


Can it be that these associations are a 
part of the inexplicable charm those old 
friends have for her? The psychologist 
doubtless knows. She who was once the 
child is certain only that none of her 
later favorites, neither he who 


“Murmurs near the running brooks 
A sweeter musis than their own,” 
nor the great optimist who cheers, 
“Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be,” 


nor even the deathless melody of him 
whose 


“Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates on the memory,” 


sings sweeter in her ear today than these 
first faithful friends. 


“Blessings be with them and eternal 
praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves, and nobler 
cares, 

The poets, who on earth have made us 
heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays.” 
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The Titan’* 


E WHO has never read any of the Dreiser novels, but 
H is lured by Mr. Dreiser’s enviable reputation into pick- 

ing up The Titan in pleasurable anticipation, is doomed 
to dismal disappointment. Here is no great work of a master, 
but only another of the many hundreds of books which yearly 
come forth, live their little hour, and sink into oblivion. 

The book is a tale of business and love; loves, we might 
better say, for Frank Cowperwood’s affairs of the heart are 
legion. It dizzies one to try to keep up with the kaleidoscopic 
shift of his emotions. “He was too passionate, too radiant, 
too individual and complex to belong to any one single in- 
dividual alone,” says the author; but the reader wonders 
whether it was not rather that he was too egoistic, too wholly 
materialistic, to recognize any law outside his momentary in- 
clination—too fundamentally limited, indeed, to have any needs 
in his nature outside of that. We are given a picture of the 
whole sickly fabric of “social ascendancy”; and Cowperwood 
and his wife are frankly of that pitiable class that give their 
lives and ambition to the phantom-pursuit which is social 
climbing. To be ignored by the Hyphenated-Joneses is trag- 
edy; to be smiled upon by the Compound-Smythes is the 
ultimate realization of mundane well-being. The unfortunate 
part is not that Mr. Dreiser portrays this human weakness, 
but that he succeeds in conveying the impression that to his 
way of thinking the game is worth the candle. 

But after all the test of a novel is not what has been done, 
but how it has been done. The characters in The Titan are 
not sufficiently complex, not well-balanced, and therefore not 
real. It is rather that in a given situation Mr. Dreiser has 
need of a certain human trait; he brings it forth, incarnates 
it, and asks that you accept it as a flesh and blood reality. We 
are frequently feeling that effects are aimed at, but missed; 
and this applies both in situation and character delineation. 
The bits of abstract philosophy introduced here and there are 
for the most part platitudes over-elaborately dressed. Emerson 
was not the first nor the last to discover that there is nothing 
new under the sun; but granting the fact does not prevent us 
from demanding the atmosphere of revivification which is only 
another term for good writing. 

An element of humor has been unwittingly introduced in 
some of the descriptions of feminine garb. We are a little 
dubious about some of them; but when we are told of one 
woman that “her black hair was caught by a childish band 
of blood-red ribbon her lithe body was 
clad in an apple-green bodice and a black skirt with gussets of 
red about the hem her stockings were apple-green 
silk,” it conjures up too startling a picture for perfect gravity. 


*The Titan. By Theodore Dreiser. 
$1.40, postpaid. 
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The book’s main charm is in the spell which is always 
woven by the presentation of long years crowded with in- 
cident.. It is the second of Mr. Dreiser’s “Trilogy of Desire,” 
of which The Financier was the first; and while we have not 
read the first, nor do we especially admire the second, we will 
be tempted to read the third when it appears, because we have 
seen so much of the career of Frank Cowperwood that we have 
had roused in us a curiosity to learn what further might befall 
in his eventful life. And there are occasional touches of real 
merit which lead us to hope that the present book is not 
Dreiser at his best, and that he will redeem himself in the 


next one. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


Red Wirath* 


NE of Mr. Oxenham’s usually stirring stories comes to 

O us in this tale of the Franco-Prussian War, not so 

wonderful in romance as John of Gerisau, but strangely 

vivid and impressive in its scenes of war and the struggle men 
make for a nation. 

The author knows his field thoroughly; he surrounds his 
characters with an atmosphere surcharged with the smoke of 
approaching battle; he brings his tale to a dramatic climax 
that causes the reader to hold his breath. It is more than a 
picture; it is life itself, burning itself out in a great flame, the 
red wrath of a terrible war. 

There is a love-story, naturally, and it fits into the scene, 
as Mr. Oxenham’s love-stories always do fit. 


When Thoughts Will Soart 


HE late Baroness von Suttner was a Nobel Prize winner. 

I Her last novel justifies the judgment that accorded 

her such honor. Moreover, it proves her to have been 

a literary artist of high standing, since the workmanship is 
excellent to the highest degree. 

Using the development of the science of flying as a sym- 
bol, the Baroness von Suttner portrays life as it is to-day; 
interpreting the meaning of certain human acts in the light 
of the conditions which gave rise to them. It is, in a way, a 
feminist novel; it is a novel advocating international peace; 
it is a novel that shows what the force of aspiration will 
accomplish in giving inspiration to a higher ideal of living. 

The love-story is delicate and fine, involving a great 
heiress and a poor secretary. The proof of how love can be 
made to minister to spiritual uplift is not one of the least of 
the valuable things we are given in this novel. 





*Red Wrath. By John Oxenham. John Lane Company. 
$1.25. : 
+When Thoughts Will Soar. 


By Bertha von Suttner. 
Eoughton Mifflin Company. 
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Maria* 


ARIA was gifted with a voice. But she needed sorrow 
M to give just the right quality to her singing. The pity 

of it was that she had to live through a tragic love- 
affair to accomplish the best that was in her talent. 

How could Maria know that the attractive man her 
brother brought to dinner -was a Prince of the blood? When 
she found out about it all it was too late. But by that time 
she loved him and he loved her. And they would have been 
married if a certain little Balkan state had not needed a king, 
or had the king of England chosen some other of his numer- 
ous cousins for the honor. As it was, Maria was forced to 
give up her prince. 

The Baroness von Hutten shows how this love of the un- 
happy pair persisted through life; she also shows how, finally, 
Maria became reconciled. It is a charming tale in many re- 
spects, if a trifle unsatisfactory in its denouement. 


The Torch-Bearert 


N THIS pleasing tale is shown the sacrifice of a girl with 
the ability to write. Sheila held within her a spark of the 
divine fire, but youthful romance led her to marry a prosaic, 

commonplace lad who wanted a pretty wife and a comfortable 
home rather than a wife of recognized talent. And so Sheila 
fights her battle against the inspiration that moves her to 
the creation of mind children and devotes herself to the duties 
of motherhood. 

There is more of the story, which is not without a hint of 
tragedy; but compensation comes in the form of Sheila’s son 
upon whom the mantle of his mother’s gift seems to have 
fallen, and only when the joy of recognizing herself in her 
boy is given to Sheila does she experience a still greater joy 
in the confession of her husband that he has secretly kept 
her work and has cherished it. 


The story leaves a pleasant impression after its reading. 


Gray Youtht 


TITH Gray Youth Oliver Onions comes into his own. 

W This is the finished product ef an artist’s pen, the 

fine work of a-man arrived at maturity. Those who 

have watched the growth of Mr. Onions through the course 

of his trilogy, and have predicted big things for him, can now 
say with assurance that he has justified their predictions. 

This is a modern story, the up-to-the-minute tale of a girl 
who affected to believe in platonic love and a man who 
tried his best to live up to the ideal his sweetheart set for him. 
Over against this coolly calculated form of courtship and mar- 
riage we have the experience of another girl, who realized 
that the old-fashioned way of a man and a maid was the best, 
and whereas our ultra-modern heroine brings upon herself 
grief and unhappiness, the simpler type of woman finds herself 
supremely contented in a well-regulated comfortable home. 

How the lesson of domestic happiness is finally taught to 
the would-be idealist forms a pleasing part of the story. 

As is usual with Mr. Onions, his characters are admirably 
worked out in detail, and the suggestion of gentle irony that 
pervades each description of character and situation is de- 
licious in the extreme. Here are no flashes of brilliance, or 
pyrotechnic displays of wit, but a steady humorous flame that 
throws lights and shadows of mirth and pathos on a scene 
carefully, painstakingly copied direct from life. 





S13 es By Bettina von Hutten. D. Appleton & Co. 

+The Torch Bearer. By Reina Melcher Marquis. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 

tGray Youth. By Oliver Onions. 


George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.40, postpaid. 
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No. 13 Washington Square* 


HIS story turns out to be quite a comedy of errors. A 
wealthy New York woman, a leader in social circles, 
finds herself financially embarrassed on the eve of going 
abroad for her summer holiday. In desperation she decides to 
make a mystery of herself, while remaining in seclusion in her 
New York house. But as the Fates would have it, there were 
others in the family who wanted to make use of the Washing- 
ton Square house in much the same way, and the game of hide- 
and-seek that ensues is highly diverting. After a good deal 
of mystery, and many complications, the situation is cleared 
up and everybody is made happy. But it was some summer 
for No. 18 Washington Square. 
Mr. Scott writes entertainingly, with not a little humor 
and a great deal of vivid action. 


The Lights Are Bright 


PICALLY American is this story, a thing of motor- 

I cars and ocean liners and big industries, a tale of work 

and play and money-getting, with a pretty girl for 
heroine and a man of large brain for hero. 

A chit of a girl to own a big steel company; a girl at 
once intelligent but obstinate, a girl to love madly and defy 
strenuously, a girl to risk a fortune for the glimmer of ro- 
mance—this is the girl in The Lights Are Bright. How they 
try to use her and fail; how she proves herself capable of 
managing her affairs; how she loses her heart to find it again 
—this is the story. It is a tale that goes with a book at once 
bright and charming and so entertaining. 


Et 


HIS is a graphic portrayal of the futility of social climb- 

I ing. The mother and father of E pass from the quiet 

of country manor life to the brilliancy of a social career 

at Newport, where by dint of frenzied financing Montague 

Vincent plays at being the exclusive millionaire. What effect 

it all has on his wife and daughter is clearly shown in the 

web of intrigue that enmeshes the wife and nearly brings 
grief to the girl, E. 

The book is very minute in its study of scenes and situa- 
tions, and its lack of dramatic force makes it somewhat cum- 
bersome and at times a trifle dull. At the same time the 
style of the writing is uniformly excellent and the shafts of 
satire reveal a delicate appreciation of the humor and absurdity 
of life that will in turn meet with appreciation of many of the 
more fastidious type of reader. 


Idle Wives** 


HE harm that comes to a woman. from lack of definite 

occupation is demonstrated in this book.. To be an “idle 

wife” in the very midst of a perishing. humanity is-by. 

no means a lot that calls for -envy. .To have ehildren and 

scarcely to know them; to have a husband whom. one meets 

chiefly at somebody’s else dinner-table—this.is not to be a 
woman or a mother or a wife in the real sense of the terms. 

Mr. Oppenheim portrays the struggle of an “idle wife” to 

help herself and others to a better way of living. And the 

result is one of which any woman might be proud. If only 


*No.-13 Washington Square. ‘By Leroy Scott. 
Mifflin Company. 

+The Lights Are Bright. By Louise Kennedy Mabie. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


By Julian Hinckley. Duffield & Co. 


Houghton 


$1.35, postpaid. 


**]dle Wives. By James Oppenheim. The Century Com- 
pany. 
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other women of her kind would find inspiration in the story 
of this one, the world would be the richer by a great gift. 


It is a book brimming over with sympathy and kindliness 
and noble feeling. 


The Vanguard" 
HE lover of excitement will find this story of hair- 
breadth escapes, to his taste. Indeed it is one of the 
most engrossing stories imaginable, being based on the 
experience of Corporal Stocking—a famous coach and mine 
guard, and one time Sheriff in the far West when that section 


*The Vanguard. By Edgar Beecher Bronson. . George H. 
Doran Company. 
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of our country was in the making. Those were stirring times 
when no man could safely ride alone, for the Sioux and Dakotas 
were ever on the alert and eager for the scalp of the Pale Face. 
The part ‘that California played in the Civil War and the 
constant warfare between our troops-and the Apaches and 
Navajos is here told for the first time and it is by no means 
dull reading. In fact, the whole style of the book is vigorous 
and enthusiastic if at times provincial in diction. The story 
abounds in incident of the most thrilling character and will 
delight the boys of to-day and especially those interested in 
the Boy -Scout- movement as: giving them some idea of what 
Scouts were in -the days: when men could not go about their 
business across the Western plains without the constant at- 
tendance of the Scouts. 





RICHARDBON 


Bs aad Suk 


By William A. Roberts 


HEN you play at hide and seek 
It isn’t fair to take a peek; 
You must close your eyes up tight 
Till every one is out of sight. 


Counting five, ten, fifteen, twenty, 

Time to hide you’ve had.a plenty, 

Here I come ready or not. 

You had better leave this dangerous spot. 


Soon I’ll come to hunt for you looking all around 

In the most peculiar places where you’re likely to be found, 
Then there'll be a merry race, putting roses in your face; 
It’s lots of fun to run, run, run back and. tag the base. 
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Works of General Interest 


Plays and Translations* 
Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


N Nowadays, Mr. Middleton tells us that he has sought “to 
I reflect some spirit of the moment as expressed in the shift- 
ing standards of man and woman in relation to each other.” 
From a technical standpoint the play maintains the reputation 
which Mr. Middleton established with Embers and Tradition. 
The action evolves logically and the strict economy of the dialog 
proclaims the trained dramatist. What the play really means, 
however, depends upon the viewpoint of the reader. The 
author has portrayed with absolute fidelity certain aspects of 
contemporary domestic life, and we can say that on the one 
hand Nowadays is primarily a picture of the disintegration of 
the family, and on the other that it portrays a breaking with 
old conventions and an insistence upon the right of the in- 
dividual to live his life in his own way. It may be suspected 
that there are a good many Dawson families in the United 
States to-day. First we have Dawson himself, a man of mas- 
culine force, competent and well-to-do—the kind of man that 
people, thirty-five years ago, referred to with pride as “one 
of our most respected citizens.” But times have changed and 
Dawson finds himself in a new age, a mere survival of the 
patrio potestas, and without intellectual interests or even a 
sense of humor to make his position tolerable. Then there is 
Mrs. Dawson, a true wife and mother of yesterday, but with 
aspirations for a more varied existence than her conventional 
home supplies. Finally there is Diana Dawson, the daughter, 
type of the emancipated woman, animated with radical ideas, 
and an example of the psychology of sex-transference, for she 
has the mind and will-power of her father plus “culture.” 
Between the opposing forces of her husband and her daugh- 
ter Mrs. Dawson is practically helpless, but eventually she 
succumbs to the all-conquering Diana. We may not believe 
much in Diana’s genius as a sculptress, but in the situations 
of life she dominates. Curiously enough, Diana chooses for 
her husband Peter Row, the weakly sentimental journalist, 
who will never write his novel unless she holds the pen. If 
Mr. Middleton meant to exhibit the decline of masculine virtues 
and authority he could not have done better than in the male 
characters in this play. Sam Dawson is a nonentity, Hardman, 
the artist, is intellectually flabby, despite the dramatist’s in- 
tention to make him appear otherwise, and Dawson, with all 
his limitations, is the only red-blooded man among them. But 
from whatever angle we view the play, it is nevertheless a 
commentary upon life full of interest and meaning. 
Mr. Kennedy’s Idol-Breaker is a mystical interpretation 
of the theme, freedom. The play is in five acts, the scene laid 
in the interior of a smithy. The characters number seven, 





*Nowadays. A Contemporaneous Comedy. By George 
Middleton. Henry Holt & Co. 

The Idol-Breaker. By Charles Rann Kennedy. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Plays by Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. First Series. The Gaunt- 
let. Beyond Our Power. The New System. Translated by 
Edwin Bjorkman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Plays by Bjérnstjerne Bjornson. Second Series. Trans- 
lated by Edwin Bjérkman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Plays a Strindberg. Third Series. Translated by 
Edwin Bjorkman. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Lucky Pehr. By August Strindberg. Translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard. Stewart & Kidd Company. 

August Strindberg’s Plays. Translated by Edith and 
Warner Oland. John W. Luce & Co. 

Milestones. A Play in Three Acts. By Arnold Bennett 
and Edward Knoblauch. George H. Doran Company. 


namely, a blacksmith, a woman of the high road, a woman of 
Little Boswell, a lawyer, a man of letters, an ironmonger and 
a wastrel. The action is slight, the plot but a shadow. In- 
deed the five acts are occupied chiefly by the word-duels of the 
dramatis personae, in which the very human characteristics of 
malice, bitterness and misunderstanding come to the surface. 
Adam, the blacksmith, speaks with the voice of labor, protest- 
ing against the oppression of wealth and privilege. But 
Adam is really a poet; he uses symbols, vague and mystical. 
Naomi personifies the freedom of nature, she is, according to 
the philosophy of the dramatist, the true mate of Adam. On 
the other hand, Ellen is just such a wife as the blacksmith 
would have found in real life. Her narrowness, lack of im- 
agination and jealousy make her far more human than Naomi, 
the wild thing, half spirit and half woman. The others, the 
lawyer, the editor and the ironmonger, stand for the world 
as it is. They typify the forces arrayed against socialism. 
Jake, the wastrel, stands for the idle, besotted ne’er-do-well, 
who, once mated with Naomi, has lost her irrevocably—he was 
not the true mate. What Adam will do with his freedom when 
he gets it remains a problem, despite the mystic foreshadow- 
ings of a new world in which the great shall be laid low and 
the humble exalted. Without depreciating Mr. Kennedy’s un- 
deniable literary ability, it may, perhaps, be suggested that he 
has played on one string too long. Life is not really such a 
gloomy thing as it is depicted to be in this play, even among 
those whom Mr. Kennedy would like to see emancipated. 

As a translator and interpreter of Bjérnson, Mr. Bjérk- 
man brings knowledge and enthusiasm to his task. These 
plays, now first published in English, will give many readers 
the privilege of seeing Bjérnson’s dramatic power at its best. 
The first volume of the series contains The Gauntlet, the first 
part of Beyond Our Power, and The New System. The first 
is an attack on the double standard of morality, the second 
shows the folly of man attempting to escape the realities of 
life and walling himself round with a supernatural sham exist- 
ence. The third play is a plea for living in truth, for being 
what we are. Its interest, as Bjérnson himself said, is psycho- 
logical rather than dramatic. 

The second volume also contains three plays. The first 
in order is Love and Geography, a broad comedy which makes 
an excellent reading play—in fact, it is better adapted to 
American tastes than any of the others. In this play Bjérnson 
pictures a scholar so absorbed in his favorite studies that he 
neglects his wife and daughter to such an extent that they 
are forced to live apart from him. But Professor Tygesen, as 
Mr. Bjorkman aptly says, “is not only a man of imagination, 
but a man with a keen sense of humor. Even at his worst, 
there is a glimmer of mischief in the corner of his eye. He 


The Lower Depths. A Play in Four Acts. By Maxim 
Gorki. Translated by Laurence Irving. Duffield & Co. 

Rutherford and Son. By Githa Sowerby. George H. Doran 
Company. 

The Honeymoon. By Arnold Bennett. George H. Doran 
Company. 

Polite Farces. For the Drawing-Room. By Arnold Ben- 
net. George H. Doran Company. 

Diminutive Dramas. By Maurice Baring. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

Lady Patricia. By Rudolf Besier. Duffield & Co. 

Judas. By Harry Kemp. Mitchell Kennerley. 

Jacob Leisler. A Play of Old New York. By William 0. 
Bates. Mitchell Kennerley. 

Daily Bread. In Three Books. By Wilfrid Wilson Gib- 
son. The Macmillan Company. 
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loves to tease—perhaps his love of it is largely at the bottom 


of all the trouble.” The outcome of this play, the reconcilia- 
tion of Tygesen to the bounds imposed by home ties, is com- 
pared by the translator to the submission of John Tanner in 
Bernard Shaw’s Man and Superman. Beyond Human Might 
is the title chosen by Mr. Bjérkman for the English version 
of the sequel to Beyond Our Power. The plays are independ- 
ent, but at the heart of the second, says Mr. Bjorkman, “lies 
the same cry that rings so passionately out of the previous 
play—Bjérnson’s protest against the tyranny of the super- 
natural, the infinite, the ‘boundless.’” In Laboremus Bjorn- 
son attacks the principle of over-developed individualism which 
is anti-social in its nature and morally disastrous in its ef- 
fects. The central figure is Lydia, an adventuress, and one 
of Bjornson’s most subtly drawn characters. While these 
plays will not appeal to the wide audience which Ibsen has 
gained, they nevertheless represent the work of a profound 
student of humanity and an artist whose influence in his own 
land has been permanent and far-reaching. 

The third series of Mr. Bjorkman’s translations of the 
Strindberg plays contains, beside the beautiful fairy-play Swan- 
white, Simoom, Debit and Credit, Advent, The Thunderstorm 
and After the Fire. The volume gives, in the opinion of Mr. 
Bjorkman, “a cross-section of Strindberg’s development as a 
dramatist from his naturalistic revolt in the middle eighties, 
to his final arrival at resigned mysticism and Swedenborgian 
symbolism.” Swanwhite is surely one of Strindberg’s loveliest 
creations, and praise is due Mr, Bjérkman for the fine render- 
ing of this poetical play into pure and musical English. Simoom 
is a short piece written under the influence of a study of 
Edgar Allan Poe. Debit and Credit, with its sub-stratum of 
Nietzschean philosophy, belongs to the same period. It has for 
its central character a kind of superman and its grim humor 
and intense realization of human weaknesses, makes it one 
of its author’s most effective pieces. Advent belongs to what 
Strindberg called his “Inferno period,” in which he struggled to 
rid himself of the depression which followed his previous atti- 
tude of skepticism. “In its entirety,” says Mr. Bjérkman, “the 
play forms a Christian sermon with a quaint blending of law 
and gospel.” The subject-matter of The Thunder-Storm and 
After the Fire is largely autobiographical. In the first, Strind- 
berg depicts through dramatic scenes “man’s inevitable descent 
through a series of resignations to the final dissolution.” 
The burned home, in After the Fire, is said to be Strindberg’s 
own home of his childhood and youth in Stockholm. It is a 
bitter play, and its author must have found a strange delight 
in his remorseless exposure of the sham reputation of a re- 
spectable family. 

Several years before his death Strindberg gave Mrs. How- 
ard formal authorization to translate Lucky Pehr. This alle- 
gorical play, which runs to five acts, is one of Strindberg’s 
happiest productions. Not so poetical, but more profound than 
Swanwhite, it illustrates a principle in Strindberg’s philosophy 
of life. The way to knowledge and happiness has been sought 
by many who believed that in following one’s own interest the 
goal was to be reached. Lucky Pehr teaches otherwise. From 
his room in the old church tower Pehr looked forth over the 
world and his limited vision showed him sights of human hap- 
piness and human misery, which whetted his appetite for a 
knowledge of the world. Pehr goes forth to see the wonders 
of which he is dimly aware, but his attitude is one of utter 
selfishness; he is in love first and last with Pehr. Hence what- 
ever may be his fortunes, good or evil, there is something 
lacking, and when he finally returns chastened in spirit and 
mellowed by experience, he finds Lisa in the little country 
church awaiting him. And in awakening to a realization 
that he loves Lisa, Pehr finds himself relieved from his de- 
pression and self-hate, and entering upon the path of true 
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happiness. Mrs. Howard has furnished an able translation 
of this play. 5 ? 

Edith and Warner Oland were likewise authorized to 
translate the dramatic writings of August Strindberg. In this 
volume are found four pieces, viz., Comrades, Pariah, Facing 
Death and Easter. The two calling for special notice are 
Comrades and Facing Death. The others have been previously 
reviewed in these columns. Strindberg wrote Comrades as a 
satire on the parasitic woman who is content to let her hus- 
band make any sacrifice that will gratify her vanity. The 
piece is brilliant comedy, and the conclusion, in which the out- 
raged husband casts off his wife, with the curt remark that 
he will meet his comrades at the café, but at home he wants a 
wife, is a thrust at feminist ideals. 

Strindberg never wrote a more powerful one-act play than 
Facing Death. It is recognized as a masterpiece in tragedy. 
The character of Monsieur Durand, the proprietor of a pension 
at a French bathing resort on Lake Leinan, is one of the most 
masterly of Strindberg’s creations. Here is exhibited the bit- 
terness of the ingratitude of one’s children, the fatal misunder- 
standings which will arise between parent and child. There 
is a mournful subliniity in Durand as he prepares for his own 
death, concealing to the last moment the fact that he has taken 
poison, and keenly solicitous for the welfare of his daughters. 
The translation of this play is spirited and suggests its possi- 
bilities as a stage production. , 

Those who have lived long enough to have seen the dis- 
placement of one generation by another, will appreciate Mile- 
stones, the brilliant comedy by Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblauch. Each act is a milestone; the first representing 
the society of 1860, the second that of 1885, and the third the 
present day. The same characters appear in the various acts, 
and in the history of the fortunes of a family one may behold 
what is going on among mankind at large. The dialog is 
sprightly, and there is both satire and pathos. The authors 
have cleverly reproduced the characteristics of the different 
periods, and the human interest of the play grips the reader 
in the first act and is maintained to the conclusion. There is 
a substance of reality in Milestones, which raises it above the 
frothy compositions of the day. What is here depicted has 
been going on since the dawn of civilization. Age and experi- 
ence seeking to maintain their authority, youth and hope striv- 
ing for emancipation and freedom of action—the radical of 
to-day becoming the conservative of to-morrow. Even without 
the accessories of the stagé“Wnd the interpretative power of 
the human voice. the reader who sits alone with the book 
of this play will realize its strong points, and derive entertain- 
ment from the perusal. 

With unrivaled insight Maxim Gorki in The Lower 
Depths pictures the derelicts of society. There is a terrible 
mournfulness in the Russian imagination which is not found 
in the same intensity in other peoples.. Perhaps of all writers 
Gorki exhibits this quality in the highest degree. In the play 
under notice, there are gathered within the walls of a miserable 
lodging house the unkempt waifs and strays of the streets— 
the failures, the weaklings, who for one reason or another have 
not made good. But blunted and ineffectual as they are, Gorki 
beholds them as fragments of the larger humanity with pre- 
cisely the same passions, only deteriorated and pitiable in 
their weakness. In such a crew we find love and fear, greed 
and brutal hardness, petty jealousy and equally petty vanity. 
It is a picture with hardly one warm ray lighting the gloom, 
and its morgue-like humor adds to the uncanniness of the 
scenes. The translation is admirable for force and fidelity, and 
the rendering of the lines of the boors into cockney English 
emphasizes the grim humor and cynicism of the play. 

It would be nearer the mark to say that Miss Sowerby has 
not created old Rutherford, but has translated him from life 
into the scenes of this drama. The play is founded upon the 
theme of the stubborn and narrow selfishness of one man 
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who has made a god of his business, but, who, through his 
tyrannous acts, alienates his children, destroying their happi- 
ness at every touch of his iron hands and totaily unable to 
realize the suffering which he inflicts. From one aspect the 
play is an attack upon the kind of man that modern industrial- 
ism produces—the man who though a master is yet a slave, 
chained to the “works” as though it were the bench of a galley. 
But Miss Sowerby’s play has wider. implications than questions 
.of domestic happiness. The success of Rutherford and his like, 
imperils the future of civilization; such men crush beauty and 
deny to joy its .right.of existence... -Is. it..any wonder that our 
own time exhibits an increasing protest against the domination 
of the Rutherfords? As a portrayal of contemporary life 
Rutherford and Son must. be pronounced an able and highly 
satisfactory drama. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett can be usually depended upon to sup- 
ply an amusing and novel situation. The Honeymoon is both 
amusing and novel from the first to the last of the three acts. 
.Mr. Bennett’s talent for light satire was never displayed to 
-better advantage than in this witty comedy. He who cannot 
laugh over the escapades of Cedric and Flora, and the pre- 
posterous Mrs. Haslam must indeed be dead to the sense of 
humor. Such questions as whether the honeymoon should be 
when the wedding is; is a woman convinced of a man’s love 
-when she finds that he has lied to her, and whether a woman 
only reaches a decision through the heart, are dealt with in a 
happy spirit of light but not unkindly irony. No one would 
expect Mr. Bennett to solve these problems, but -he has evi- 
dently enjoyed the process of putting them in dramatic form. 

In a note to Polite Farces Mr. Bennett quotes the elder 
Dumas, who once said that to make a drama all he needed was 
“four trestles, four boards, two actors and a passion.” Mr. 
Bennett does better than that, for he only demands an ordinary 
drawing-room, with ordinary furniture and costumes and a 
single door for entrance and exit. Of the three pieces in the 
volume the second, entitled “A. Good Woman,” dealing with 
the tribulations of a girl who is wooed by two suitors at the 
same time, is perhaps the best—or most farcical. Of: the 
others, “The Stepmother” presents the sentimental trials of a 
popular woman novelist, who, though a widow, is still young, 
and encumbered with a step-son fond of practical joking. The 
last in order, “A Question of Sex,” is based upon the comical 
events which happened ina family after the birth of a child. 
The least that can be said of these farces is that they are all 
clean fun capably presented, calculated to provide an even- 
ing’s amusement. 

Mr. Baring’s Diminutive Dramas consists of a number of 
scenes in which famous personages are introduced in witty and 
mock-heroic dialogs. Unlike Landor’s “Imaginary Conversa- 
tions,” there are no magnificent sentences and learned dis- 
cussions, but on the contrary, Mr. Baring’s nimble wit and 
bright satire enliven historic scenes and suggest a new view- 
point. Nothing could be more diverting than the scenes be- 
tween Henry VIII and Catherine Parr arguing the question 
of the color of Alexander’s horse, or Auneas breaking the news 
of his intended departure to Dido, or Xantippe delivering a 
curtain lecture to Socrates. And there are many more, each 
with its bit of fun and clever jest, the whole making a collec- 
tion of ‘burlesques notable for their literary excellence and 
wholesome humor. - 

Lady Patricia is a very lovely comedy by the author of 
Don. Mr. Besier’s talent for conjuring scenes full of irre- 

sistible humor places him high among present day playwrights. 
In this play the theme is the flirtation of a married woman with 
a young: bachelor, and, as an element to balance this situation, 
the husband makes love to a girl. Lady Patricia is an inter- 
esting and well-drawn comedy part, and the ridiculous com- 
plications. which result from the clandestine love making of 
the two couples become more and: more amusing as the play 
develops. ‘ The. denouement is happily managed; the couples 
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are disillusioned before any real harm is done and the plays 
end with a scene of mutual confessing and reconciliation. Lady 
Patricia is an illustration of the truth that a clean and amusing 
play can be written in our time and yet teach a plain lesson in 
morality and manners. 

One of the common devices adopted by some contemporary 
writers to attract attention is to assail a long standing tradi- 
tion, or attempt to prove that what everybody believes is just 
the reverse of the truth. That Mr. Kemp has resorted to this 
device in Judas will be believed by many who first read the 
drama. -But in fairness to the author it must be stated that 
though his play has some startling elements, there is never- 
theless an air of sincerity about it, and it has undeniable, 
though unequal, merit. The name of Judas has been for so 
many centuries synonymous with the word traitor, that all 
Mr. Kemp’s art will not remove the impression that he is 
merely using his imagination to put the supreme tragedy of 
history in a different light. Briefly, it is Mr. Kemp’s intention 
to present Judas as a sincere follower of Jesus, but impatient 
of the coming of His kingdom, and resolved to commit some 
desperate act to bring into play the miraculous power which 
will make the reign of Jesus an accomplished fact. Thus the 
betrayal is seen in this drama simply as the act of an over- 
zealous believer, who when he has at last realized its enormity 
commits suicide. It is possible that that play can be produced 
without offense to religious sentiments, but first there must be 
excision, for it is too long and there are many lives of the char- 
acters which should be cut down and condensed. 

Mr. W. O. Bates would have done better if he had written 
a novel with Jacob Leisler for its hero. While the drama, 
Jacob Leisler, has some vigorous passages, it is not as a whole, 
the kind of work that would arouse interest in the average 
reader. Undue length is one error into which Mr. Bates has 
fallen, and his dialog is often tedious. As an historical play, 
however, Jacob Leisler has an interest of its own, for it revives 
the memory of the man who was the first Governor elected by 
the people of a colony. Mr. Bates exhibits Leisler as a pa- 
triot, a strong and able man, whose loyalty to William and 
Mary was the chief cause of his undoing. The scene takes us 
back to the New York of 1689-91, and the play follows the 
historical facts except in a few instances where Mr. Bates has 
taken liberties with the. record. 

It is not often that modern dramatic blank verse can be 
read with any degree of pleasure, but Mr. Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson can produce blank verse that is flexible and rhythmic. 
In reading his dramatic scenes entitled Daily Bread, one is 
apt to think of Crabbe and Wordsworth. There is strength 
and simplicity in Mr. Gibson’s style and he has a keen sym- 
pathy for and understanding of the lowly. His toilers of the 


“sea and the factory and foundry are studied from life. He 


has made dramas of the common experiences of ordinary 
people, in which their joys, sorrows, strong affections and frail- 
ties find expression. The volume is: distinguished for indi- 
viduality of style and treatment and will be appreciated by 
readers who look for novelties in current literature. 


The Instinct of W orkmanship* 


HIS book, by a profound student of anthropology and 

I author of The Theory of the Leisure Class, rests upon 
the idea that there are certain human instincts or pro- 
clivities which have an objective end of endeavor.. These 
proclivities are teleological in character and assign to man 
the ends of life: Intelligence enters into them, but the race 
is no less dependent on the instincts. They are a racial en- 
dowment and they control the ends and means of thought and 
action. Heredity enters largely into the author’s exposition, 
but as it shows itself in instinctive proclivities it acquires 


*The Instinct of Workmanship. By Thorstein Vebleu. The 
Macmillan Company. 
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the status of custom or social prescription. The race instincts 
are vague and general and shifty, but this loose characteristic 
leaves open the way to experiment, invention and accommoda- 
tion as essential factors in the sense of workmanship. And 
it leaves play to diversity—racial and individual—in the up- 
building of social institutional interests. 

Among the various primal instinctive dispositions making 
for well-being that which the author calls the sense of work- 
manship is chief. The “parental bent,” however, is a close sec- 
ond in importance. This parental bent is not a mere love of 
progeny or even of their welfare, but of anxiety for the well- 
being of the race at large. In this the instinct of workmanship 
plays a large part. Its functional content is wide and varied. 
It has lifted the race from a brute to a human level. In the 
evolution of institutional life and the accumulation of knowl- 
edge the instinct of workmanship has eventuated in ramifications 
so diverse that mere means of subsistence are left almost out of 
sight as genetic. 

The thesis is interesting and is in effect a history of the 
art impulse, although the author might contend that this is 
putting limitations upon it. He knows that the term instinct 
is psychologically hazy, but his meaning is none the less clear 
for its use. The subject is treated progressively from savage 
and predatory stages to ownership, competition, handicraft and 
machine industry. The author’s literary presentation is neither 
simple nor popular. The vocabulary is full almost to excess, 
interfering somewhat with perspicuity and giving the impres- 
sion of being verbally overloaded. But that the book is an able 


contribution there is no question. : 
q Patterson DuBois. 


Love and the Soul Maker* 


[, = says modern thought with increasing insistence, is 


not mere food for poets and story-writers, but a real 
force in human life and indissoluble from every other 
phase of it. In Love and the Soul Maker, the latest publication 
upon the topic, Mary Austin has fearlessly and in the face 
of the horrified conservatism that awaits all independence of 
idea given expression to her views. She demands that we 
recognize how important a part love plays in the lives of men 
and women, and that we understand how proper mating creates 
an environment whence springs capacity for full and rich 
endeavor, whereas mismating and no mating at all are as mill- 
stones dragging at the neck of self-expression. Like the dis- 
tinguished Ellen Key, she draws sharp line between love and 
marriage as it exists for the most part to-day; she points out 
how the latter is dependent upon economic conditions, social 
position, and other extraneous forces, instead of upon the 
presence of that mutuality which Meredith has termed love,— 
of blood and brain and spirit. She sees how love is one of the 
implements put into the hand of man by the Soul Maker to 
aid in what she conceives to be the great work,—the develop- 
ment to its highest point of the race through the development 
of the individual. 
*Love and the Soul Maker. By Mary Austin. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 
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There is a goodly amount of repetition in the book; but 
this is doubtless inevitable, since the subject is treated in so 
many of its aspects, and there is so much interrelation among 
them. Miss Austin is not always clear; but in the instances 
where she is not, we are certain that the confusion lies rather 
in the expression than in the concept back of it. She has 
evidently studied the question very carefully, and her book 
is a valuable addition to the literature concerned with one of 
the most vital of the questions which are presenting themselves 
to mankind so urgently for solution. 





Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


They Who Knock at Our Gates* 


HE question of immigration, chosen by Mary Antin for 
I discussion in her newly published book, They Who Knock 
at Our Gates, is one which clamors for attention from 
every intelligent person. Now when an influx of foreigners 
daily flooding our country rouses to protest some of our citi- 
zens, and draws from some others an enthusiastic champion- 
ship, it- behooves the lover of justice to weigh carefully the 
situation, and to ally himself, open-eyed, with one side or the 
other. This is the claim of Mary Antin; and she goes on to 
show how logical is an alliance with those who favor unre- 
stricted immigration, and how prejudiced and essentially selfish 
is the man who would bar a fellow-mortal from the land of 
his own freedom and opportunity. The arguments are clear 
and convincing; the author cannot see that any group of people 
may regard a part of the earth’s surface as a preserve, and 
keep from it individuals who in pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness seek it out. She looks carefully into the various 
aspects of the problem: whether we have the moral right to 
enforce restriction; whether immigration is to our advantage; 
what are the qualities of these people who come to our shores. 
She compares them with the settlers of two hundred years 
ago, and points out very shrewdly that “contemporaneousness 
takes the romance out of everything; otherwise we might be 
rubbing elbows with heroes.” She shows how restriction is 
at variance with the spirit of the founders of our country, 
and how any attempt to enforce it: makes of the Declaration 
of Independence a hollow mockery. She argues for free ad- 
mittance of those whose pioneer spirit (an excellent thing in 
itself) brings them to untried pastures, and for stringent legis- 
iation against those Americans who, pandering to the cupidity 
of the less worthy type of foreigner by alluring pictures of 
easy and speedy wealth, deliberately import cheap labor. 
These, she claims, are the ones who make of immigration a 
menace. 

Though Mary Antin, in her eagerness to establish her 
platform, departs at times from her usual excellent style and 
becomes just a little grandiloquent, and though her patriotism 
sometimes savors somewhat uncomfortably of spread-eagleism, 
her book as a whole merits the attention of every true and 
country-loving American. 

Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


*They Who Knock at Our Gates. By Mary Antin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.00, postpaid. 














Think Thrice Before 
You Strike 


A Folk-Tale of Hindustan 


By Basanta Koomer Roy 


ONG ago there lived a mighty 
.: Maharaja in the city of Patali- 
putra. He had thousands of 
horses and elephants whose bejeweled 
caparisons would sell at millions of dol- 
lars. He had jewels of the rarest quality. 
He had a palace made of the best stones 
imported and indegenous. His parlors 
works of solid gold. He had rugs made of 
and sitting rooms were decorated with 
pearls and rubies as large as walnuts. 

But though he had a thousand and one 
things of luxury, though he had horses 
and elephants of the best breed, still the 
possession he valued the most was.a little 
bird—his dear Maina. This Maina had, 
as is the wont of his kind, a wonderful 
power of speech which no parrots can 
ever equal. 

The bird one day took leave of his mas- 
ter for two weeks, and went to visit his 
father and mother in distant woods. His 
parents were almost intoxicated with joy 
to see their dear child come home. They 
invited all the birds of the neighborhood, 
and had feasts and songs and speeches of 
congratulation. The royal Maina told 
them of the king and the queen and their 
splendor. He told them how his royal 
master was kind and good to his subjects; 
how if there were any possibility of 
scarcity in his kingdom, he would go 
without many things of necessity to him 
to help his subjects, whom he loved as his 
own children; how he was always solici- 
tous to please public opinion and was 
even ready at any moment to abdicate if 
it pleased his people; above all, how he 
loved him, Maina, so much, even more 
than his precious animals. 

The Maina was exceedingly happy to 
come home after a long absence; and in 


visiting back and forth, and in having 
a general good time, two weeks passed 
like two days, and the day of departure 
arrived. Again the birds from nearby 
woods gathered to say him good-bye. As 
he was bidding farewell to all, his father 
came in and gave him a fruit to present 
to the Maharaja and the Maharani. This 
was the fruit of immortality which, when 
eaten, would make the old look young and 
make him live for ever. 

Maina took it between his beak and 
started on his long journey. On the way 
many other birds tried to snatch away 
that fruit of immortality from him. But 
he was more than a match for them all. 
Triumphant he swam the sky, anxious to 
present the fruit of immortality to his 
dear master. Being burdened by the 
heavy weight of the luscious fruit he 
could not make much progress in the 
journey and was overtaken by night. He 
took shelter on a tree, and was in quan- 
dary as to where to keep the fruit for the 
night. After a search, he found a cavity 
in the tree, and placed the fruit in the 
tree. Then he went to rest. 

Unfortunately for the Maina, that 
cavity was the home of a snake of the 
cobra kind. At night the cobra wanted 
to come out of its home, but found the 
opening blocked. It was cross and almost 
saturated it with poison. 

In the morning the guileless bird took 
the fruit again and started on his jour- 
ney. In the afternoon, when the king was 
sitting in a golden chair on the verandah 
of his palace, he saw his pet Maina re- 
turning from a distance. The Maina 
came and placed the fruit at the feet of 
his master and told him what a pleasant 
time he had visiting his parents and 








relatives and friends; and how he was 
so glad to be able to tell his majesty that 
his parents presented him with the fruit 
of immortality, which would make the 
king and queen look young and live for 
ever. 

The Maharaja was elated with joy, and 
after thanking the Maina for the gift, 
was about to start for his wife in order 
to eat the fruit with her. His friends 
stopped him and advised him not to eat 
an unknown fruit brought from the 
woods by a bird without trying it on 
some animal first. The Mahara took the 
advice very gently, and took his bejeweled 
knife from his pocket, cut a slice and 
gave it to a dog near by. The dog ate 
the slice of fruit, and lo! instantly he be- 
gan to foam and froth and bark like a 
mad dog, and in a few seconds it dropped 
dead on the ground, of course, poisoned 
by the cobra’s poison. 

The Maharaja, thinking that his Maina 
wanted to take his life, grew extremely 
angry, and ordered that the bird be killed 
outright. The dear little creature cried 
most pitifully and begged the king to 
grant him leave to inquire into the matter 
from his father, and also to see what was 
in the cavity where he kept the fruit the 
night before. But the king was cross and 
ordered the bird killed immediately. So 
it was done by one of the attendants. 

His Majesty ordered the stone of the 
fruit to be planted and ordered also that 
the tree, when grown, be carefully guard- 
ed day and night by sentinels, so that 
none would come near the tree, the fruits 
and even the leaves of which were likely 
to be poisonous. The tree grew and bore 
red fruits most beautiful to look at. It 
was guarded vigilantly by sentinels day 
and night. 

Now there lived a poor Brahmin in a 
remote village in the kingdom. He was 
very well-to-do, but wasted all his for- 
tune in extravagant living. 

Finally he was reduced to such poverty 
that life was a burden to him. So he re- 
solved on committing suicide. “What is 
the use of living,” he told his wife, “when 
we cannot have even a full meal a day. 
I do not care what happens to me, but I 
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cannot stand seeing you suffering any 
longer. So, dear wife, I have resolved to 
go to the king’s garden tonight and eat 
a fruit from the poison tree and die.” 

“Tt can never be, dear husband,” re- 
plied his wife, “I can never let you die. 
I realize how feeble you are growing and 
how poor we are; still it is a blessing to 
be together, to suffer together. I am go- 
ing out to work for you. I shall be able 
to make something by cooking in a rich 
family. That is what I am going to do. 
So give up your wild thought of commit- 
ting suicide. Suicide is one of the worst 
of sins. The life was given to you in 
trust by God. What right have you to 
put an end to it? He will take it back 
when He thinks fit. Sufferings, of course, 
are not pleasant things to bear; but they 
have their messages for us more than 
luxuries and enjoyments have. They 
draw us nearer to God and speak in un- 
equivocal language the mutility of earthly 
enjoyments.” 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted the Brah- 
min, “that it is a great sin to commit 
suicide, but I can never let you, wife of 
Rodhanath Chakrauarty, go out and 
work as a servant. I prefer death to 
ignominy. After my death you may do 
whatever you like. SoI start out tonight 
to die.” 

“If you are so determined to die, and I 
can do nothing to change your mind, then 
let me follow you to death. We have, 
in life, been together through thick and 
thin; let us now be together in death. 
I cannot suffer even death to separate 
us. If you die, I will die with you.” 

At last they both decided to die, and 
started for the king’s garden. When 
they reached the capital, they stopped 
with friends for a few days, to learn 
how to get the poison fruit. One night 
they took advantage of the sleeping pro- 
pensity of the night guardsmen and stole 
two fruits, and ate one each. They hur- 
ried to their residing place, offered their 
last prayers, and went to bed to sleep a 
sleep that would know no waking. But 
lo! they got up in the morning all well. 
Not only that, but they were looking 
twenty years younger. Even their friends 
found it hard to recognize them. They 
thought there was something uncanny 
about it. 

The news spread far and wide, and at 
last reached the Maharaja. The latter at 
once invited the Brahmin and his wife to 
see him, and asked them all about the 
miracle. They narrated the entire story. 
His Majesty the Maharaja at once recog- 
nized his mistake and knew the cause of 
their rejuvenation. He gave the Brah- 
min and his wife five hundred acres of 
land and a beautiful home for their un- 
intentional discovery. 

But he was exceedingly despondent for 
his beloved Maina, and repented for hav- 
ing struck without thinking thrice. 
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Solomon 


By Norma Bright Carson 


made to David about the work that 

his son Solomon should do for the 
Loid. For God said that if Solomon 
would build Him a temple, according to 
the way in which he should instruct him, 
then would the living Lord come to in- 
habit the temple. For until now the 
Israelites had set up their altars in dif- 
ferent places, for the kingdom had so 
grown that they must needs have many 
places of worship. But David had found- 
ed a mighty city, Jerusalem, and it was 
in this city that God meant the temple 
to stand, and hither should the people 
of the kingdom make pilgrimage at cer- 
tain times to bring their offerings to the 
Lord. 

Solomon was not sure that he could 
do what the Lord wanted; for he was not 
like some young men, who have a big 
opinion of themselves. When he first 
came into his kingdom, he told God very 
frankly that he was afraid that he might 
not be wise enough to rule his people well. 
He asked God to give him an understand- 
ing heart. And God was so pleased be- 
cause he asked for this rather than for 
wealth and fame, that God told him he 
should have the understanding heart, and 
not that only, but the wealth and the 
fame also. 

After a while Solomon began building 
the temple for the Lord.. It was a won- 
derful building, that took seven years to 
complete. Great trees from the hills of 
Lebanon were cut down, and brought to 
the place for the temple; there were all 
manner of wonderful stones and fine 
woodwork in its make-up. Nothing quite 
so fine had appeared in Israel. But then 
nothing was too good to put into the house 
where God Himself should dwell among 
His people, and so everything that wealth 
and labor could procure was brought. 

When the great Temple was complet- 
ed, Solomon set aside a day for its dedi- 
cation. Perhaps you have been to a 
church when it was being dedicated; that 
is, when the people were giving it to God. 
Solomon was very anxious to give his 
Temple to God. 

All the people assembled on the day 
set, and the King came with them. A 
great altar held the sacrifice, for in those 
days they burnt sheep and cattle and fine 
fruits sometimes in praise of the Lord. 
Then, when the sacrifice was ready, Solo- 
mon lifted up his voice and spoke to God. 
He reminded Him of His promise to send 
His Living Spirit down upon the Temple, 
to take its rightful place in the Temple. 


L WAS a wonderful promise that God 


He gave God all the glory for the great- 
ness of the kingdom as it had been under 
his father David. He gave God the glory 
for the greatness of the kingdom as it 
was flourishing under himself. But He 
besought God above all things to show 
His satisfaction in the work Solomon had 
done by coming to the Temple in a way 
that the people would know His very 
Presence. After that they waited, and 
suddenly fire descended, and then the 
glory of the Lord filled the holy place 
in the Temple, and the Voice of God 
spoke in approval of the temple and the 
way in which the king and the people had 
done His Will. After that the Holy of 
Holies became the most sacred spot in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and only the priests 
might enter there, for the Spirit of God 
had filled it forever. 

Afterward God spoke again to Solomon, 
and told him that if he went on living 
as He commanded him, and doing His 
wishes, Solomon should grow stronger 
still, and his kingdom should descend to 
his son. But if he departed from the 
way of God, then would God break up 
the kingdom, and Solomon’s son should 
have only a half of it to rule. And this 
God would do for the sake of King Da- 
vid, who had lived God’s way. 

For many years Solomon lived as God 
commanded. But when he was old he let 
evil creep into his heart. He had mar- 
ried women who came from countries 
where God was not worshipped, but 
where images were set up and prayed 
to, and Solomon built other images in 
his kingdom, and so let false gods enter 
into the kingdom. So that God was angry, 
and permitted Solomon’s enemies to come 
upon him when he was old, and when 
he had died, the kingdom was parted in 
two, and Solomon’s son got one part, but 
a strange man from another kingdom 
got the other. After that for many years 
Israel lived unhappily, for some of the 
kings were good and some were bad, and 
when they were good God could help 
them, but when they were bad God had 
to turn His face away and let them 
suffer in punishment for their sins. 

It all proves that God helps those who 
serve Him, but He must punish those 
who disobey Him. He gave Solomon a 
warning, and He gives us warnings, too. 
If we try to do our best, He will always 
be near to strengthen us, but if we fail 
to worship Him and follow after other 
gods, and love the things that do not 
belong to God, we shall surely suffer, 
even as Solomon did. 
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Everybody s Birthright 


A Continued Story 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Author of “Everybody's Lonesome,” 


Vil 
“Some of the Uncrowned” 


AM going to take you,” Miss Mary said, next 
I day, “to see some the girls I know who are un- 
crowned—who don’t even suspect that they 
have a birthright. Perhaps it will occur to you that 
you can tell these girls about their inheritance. Per- 
haps you won't feel that you can tell them—it isn’t 
always possible to do things just because our hearts 
are full of the desire to do them; there are some 
persons we never can talk to!—but you’ll each think 
of other girls you might go to, and start towards 
their coronation.” 

The first girl they called on was Althea Barbour. 
Jean and Isabel had heard a great deal about Althea, 
but they did not know that Miss Mary was acquainted 
with her. 

“I did the ‘Idylls of a King’ paintings for the 
Barbours’ library,” Miss Mary explained. “And I 
was more or less at the house while I was studying 
the wall spaces and draughtins my cartoons; and 
later, when the canvases were being put in place. 
And I used to see something of this pathetic child. 
My heart has always ached for her. But I never 
could get close to her. In order, I suppose, to ward 
off pity, she has assumed an air of hauteur which 
must make life trebly hard for her by holding off 
much friendliness that would otherwise reach her. 
I have asked permission to take you there to see 
my paintings. Once or twice before, I have taken 
friends there to see them, and each time, as I talked 
about the pictures and the stories they illustrate, I’ve 
been conscious of the hovering nearness of that poor 
child who cannot see and who tries to make listening 
serve her instead of sight. She seems to love the 
tales of Arthur and Guinivere and Lancelot and 
Elaine and Merlin and Vivien, and the rest. She 
may come down to-day when we are there, or she 
may not. She is very capricious. No one ever tries 
to induce her to do anything. They all seem to feel 
that her misfortune entitles her to do just as she 
pleases, and that only. No ones seems to realize that 
her soul, which was made for heroism, like all souls, 
is sick with pampering and self-pity.” 

“How long has she been blind?” Isabel asked. 

“Since she was twelve. She is about sixteen now, 
I fancy. Her blindness developed after she had 
measles. I’ve heard that the poor child practically 
brought this affliction on herself by her willfulness 
about using her eyes when they were weak. No one 
had ever taught her self-government. She always 
did what she wanted at that moment to do—even if 
it were sure to hurt her. Being an oe child and 


“The Gleaners” 


a great heiress, she has been terribly conspired 
against to keep her from the one birthright which 
could make her really happy. No one seems to 
realize how she’s being defrauded. Every one who 
comes athwart her path tries to give her commisera- 
tion in some form, either openly or by yielding to her 
wishes, her whims. And yet, having eyes that see 
not doesn’t alter the fact that her soul, like every 
soul, was created that it might learn courage and 
know the happiness of heroism. I don’t know wheth- 
er any of us will ever get an opportunity to lead 
Althea to her Rheims. But we'll see what we 
can do.” 

The Barbour house was very splendid. Miss Mary 
explained her errand to the butler and he conducted 
them at once to the library. 

“For a long time,” she said to the girls, “I had 
wanted to paint some pictures which might illustrate 
a phase of the Idylls that other artists have not 
chosen to paint. It seemed to me that for a home it 
would be highly appropriate to set forth some of the 
so-different types of womanhood that Tennyson de- 
scribes in the ‘Idylls.’ Of course he had allegorical 
significances in his mind as he wrote, but to most 
persons the poems are stories, and not allegories; 
and we love them because we read our own hearts 
into the tales they tell; because the human nature 
they describe is the human nature we know. So 1 
took from them four types of woman’s love, and 
made these pictures. Here is Vivien, the enchant- 
ress, of whose charms, because they were only super- 
ficial charms, all men tired in a short time. She 
heard that Merlin, the wizard, knew a charm, 


“*The which if any wrought on any one 
With woven paces and with waving arms, 
The man so wrought on ever seem’d to lie 
Closed in the four walls of a hollow tower, 
From which was no escape for evermore; 
And none could find that man for evermore, 
Nor could he see but him who wrought the charm 
Coming and going, and he lay as dead 
And lost to life and use and name and fame.’ 


“Vivien wanted Merlin to teach her that charm; 
and when, yielding to her bewitchment, he did as 
she desired, she used it against him till ‘he lay as 
dead, and lost to life and use and name and fame.’ 
Vivien was the lowest type of woman of which Ten- 
nyson could conceive. But I know—we all know— 
women who are not base, except as selfishness is 
always debasing, yet their desire is to close the ob- 
ject of their love ‘in the four walls of a hollow 
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tower from which is no escape’ and whence he can 
see none but her who wrought the charm. I am 
afraid that nearly all of us, at times, have to strug- 
gle more or less against the temptation to wish for 
that power to ‘wall in’ those we are wistful to keep. 
So I painted Vivien, here, weaving her paces and 
waving her arms to make Merlin prisoner in the 
hollow oak. 

“Then, here is Enid who, because she is so greatly 
loved, realized that the love her husband, Geraint, 
was giving her, was not uplifting him. Geraint, a 
mighty man of valor, a great prince, became so ab- 
sorbed in his devotion to his lovely young wife, Enid, 
that he forgot every other obligation. His might, 
his valor, were becoming as nothing to him. He took 
Enid away from the court of King Arthur and Queen 
Guinivere, lest her friendship with the Queen— 
—who loved Lancelot—move Enid to look lightly on 
such things; and kept her, not quite in ‘a hollow 
tower,’ but in a remote castle where she could see 
none but him, and where he could spend his nights 
and days adoring her. But Enid knew that such 
love cannot make a man happy, nor truly crown a 
woman. She knew that love is not an end, but a 
means towards an end; that it is given us to help us 
live more perfectly, and aspire more yearningly 
towards heaven. She knew that the more we love, 
the more our lives, in all their cbligations, ought 
to bear glorious witness to the power of our love. 
Emerson said, ‘our friends are those who make us do 
what we can.’ And I think our beloved are those 
who make us do what we couldn’t do except for them. 
Enid feared that she was ‘no true wife’ because the 
love she inspired in her husband did not make him 
do what he could. So far from being a greater prince 
because of his love, he was not even so good a prince 
as he had been before. And Enid was unhappy— 
as every one of us ought to be when we realize that 
the love we feel and the love we inspire is not fruit- 
ful of brave deeds. Only the brave are happy. If 
we truly love any one, we want that one to be happy 
—and there is no happiness possible apart from a 
sense of using the best that is in us, and bettering it 
by usage.” 

There was a slight rustle as of some one moving, 
in the adjoining room. Miss Mary signed to the 
girls to pay no heed to it, and went on with her 
talk about the pictures, and about Jeanne. Some- 
how, the themes interblended quite wonderfully, and 
the girls found themselves drawn into an eager dis- 
cussion of love and valor and birthrights and the 
debt-universal. They almost forgot about Althea 
Barbour—forgot that she was listening. But when 
Miss Mary said that they must not impose on Mrs. 
Barbour’s courtesy by tarrying longer in her library, 
and they all moved towards the door, the girls sud- 
denly remembered that they had come to see Althea; 
and they were going without seeing her. 

They could ask no questions until they were out- 
side; but they felt quite defeated as they passed 
out—as if they had gone to Vaucouleurs and come 
away without facing Beaudricourt. 

Miss Mary, however, did not appear downcast. 
“Wait!” she urged. “And try to think what you 





would have done had you been in Althea’s place; try 
to think what you would probably do when you got 
to reflecting on all you’d heard. If your soul were 
sick of pampering, and of self-pity, and you wanted 
to hear more about courage, about your birthright 
and your debt, you’d manage to hear—wouldn’t 
you? Althea will manage!” 

She did. Twenty-four hours had not elapsed be- 
fore Miss Mary received a note from Mrs. Barbour 
who said that her daughter had “chanced to over- 
hear parts of the conversation between you and two 
young ladies who accompanied you to see the pic- 
tures. She was much interested, and was sorry not 
to have been able to participate; but you know her 
affliction makes her shy. However, I have promised 
her that I would ask you if you and the young ladies 
would not come and take tea with her on Friday aft- 
ernoon. I do hope you can come.” 

“Now,” reminded Miss Mary when the girls had 
agreed to go, “Jeanne d’Arc had great valor; but she 
had also great measure of something else without 
which her valor could not have saved France—she 
had astounding discretion, and profound strategy 
of warfare. She said her Voices counselled her in 
all things. And her wisdom was very great. Some- 
times the seasoned generals under her thought they 
knew more about ways to fight than she could pos- 
sibly know; but whenever they opposed their way 
to hers, they invariably found that she was right and 
they were wrong. The Voices that speak to the 
heart—especially to the pure heart, like Jeanne’s— 
are likely to be good guides. I want you girls to 
listen to the Voices in your hearts, and see if they 
don’t tell you how you may best help Althea— 
whether by telling her you have come to take her to 
Rheims, or by telling her of the others you hope to 
start after their crowns. 

“Something inside—in your hearts—will tell you 
what to do. You see, we don’t know whether Althea 
realizes that she is uncrowned. In the meantime, 
you will have met one or two others who may, per- 
haps, help you to interest Althea. This afternoon 
I’m going to take you to see a girl who has just 
learned about her birthright—not all about it, but 
just that she has one and that she wants to wear 
it. She’s only fifteen, and about two weeks ago she 
was arrested for throwing a butcher-knife at her 
father. She missed him by about a quarter of an 
inch. But for fear she’d come closer next time, he 
had her arrested. She’s quite a pretty girl, with 
flaxen hair and pink cheeks and deep-blue eyes. But 
when the officer took her to the Juvenile Detention 
Home where young persons under eighteen are kept 
pending their hearings in court, she cursed so hor- 
ribly and used such frightful language, and showed 
such violence to everybody, that they were afraid 
to keep her—used as they are to some very naughty 
girls and boys. So she had to be taken to one of 
the regular jails for grown-up offenders, and locked 
in a cell by herself. Everybody was afraid of her. 
Nobody could-make any impression on her. 

“Well, at last she was brought into court—I was 
there when she came—before the dear little ‘lady 
judge’ as the delinquent girls she hears call her. The 








officer who made the arrest told what a terrible girl 
Sophie was; and Sophie’s father told what a terrible 
girl she was; and Sophie bawled curses at them, and 
yelled defiance, and wouldn’t stand up before the 


judge, and acted—altogether—like an infuriated 
young beast. 

“The judge listened to the officer, and to Sophie’s 
father, and then she made them both go to the farth- 
est corner of that little room where she hears each 
girl’s case privately, and began to talk to Sophie— 
speaking very low, and very pleadingly. At first 
Sophie wouldn’t answer; then she began to bawl 
out her defiant replies. The soft, sweet voice never 
changed its tone—it was very, very tender, but even 
Sophie could feel the strength behind its tenderness. 
Presently Sophie began to sob and cry. She had no 
handkerchief, and the judge unfolded a fresh, sweet 
one and put it into Sophie’s dirty hand. She laid 
an arm about Sophie’s shaking shoulders—and 
Sophie didn’t draw away. 

“They had a long talk, and Sophie talked as low 
as the judge. She admitted that she had thrown 
the knife, hoping to kill. She admitted that she had 
been so violent that she had to be sent away from 
the Detention Home and locked in a cell. Asked why 
she did such dreadful things, she said she had a 
‘terrible temper. The judge asked her how she 
came to let her temper ruin her life that way—and 
Sophie told! 

“Her mother had died so long ago that Sophie 
couldn’t remember anything about her. Sophie’s 
father was ‘always drunk,’ she said. There were 
twin boys a year younger than Sophie, and another 
boy a year younger than they. Sophie had ‘kept 
house’ for her pa and the three brothers since she 
was six. They lived in two rooms. Her father was 
drunk so much of the time that it seemed to Sophie 
he was never sober. Sometimes he drove the children 
out of the house and kept them out all night. Often 
he beat them. They never had enough to eat, and 
their clothing was assembled from all kinds of places 
except shops. The youngsters brought themselves 
up, and they made a pretty poor job of it. The boys, 
who were ‘in with’ one of the worst gangs of their 
very bad neighborhood, tormented Sophie with the 
same zest they showed in torturing cats or ‘baiting’ 
Jews or breaking up the Mission of the pale young 
Rector who wanted to ‘uplift’ them. That was the 
atmosphere in which Sophie grew; except for her 
very intermittent and half-hearted schooling, it was 
the only atmosphere she knew. 

“Bit by bit this all came out, as Sophie sobbed her 
answers to the judge’s questions. And then——! 
How I wish you could have been there to see and 
hear. After a long talk, Sophie said she could realize 
that she was getting nothing but unhappiness out of 
life and that she could not hope to get anything else 
until she had learned how to govern her temper and 
to make herself seek and do the right things. And 
she agreed to go back to the Detention Home and 
ask the superitnendent to forgive her and try her 
again and give her a chance to show that she meant 
to ‘make good.’ 


“The superintendent welcomed Sophie and told 
her never to doubt that she’d make good. And when 
I asked, this morning, how Sophie was gettin on, 
the superintendent’s voice broke, with the strength 
of her feeling, as she told me of the brave big fight 
Sophie’s making. ‘She doesn’t win every battle, by 
any means,’ the superintendent said. ‘But when she 
loses, she flings herself into my arms and sobs out 
her contrition and her fresh resolve. And I count 
that a triumph for Sophie, as geat as Waterloo was 
for Wellington.’ 

“I told the superintendent about our idea, and 
how we want to pass it on to others whom it may 
help as much as it has helped us. And she said we 
might go to see Sophie—though we couldn’t hope to 
rouse in her much interest in Jeanne d’Arc. I said 
we didn’t expect to talk to Sophie about going to 
Rheims——” 

The girls smiled. 

“____but that I thought she might like to know 
that she’s an heiress—that she has ‘a fortune’ wait- 
ing for her to claim it. And do you know, girls, 
I’ve been kind of wishful that we had a little ‘Book 
of Heirs.’ I don’t know what it should be like, ex- 
cept that I’d wish it to be so phrased that even poor 
little Sophie could comprehend that it meant her.” 

“Oh, Miss Mary!” Jean cried, eagerly. “Did you 
happen to see that last will and testament of the 
man who died recently in the poorhouse at Dunning?” 

“No, dear, I didn’t. ,Tell us about it.” 

“Well, I can’t remember it all, and I’m afraid I 
can’t repeat any of it in the beautiful language he 
used; but it was that he bequeathed to good fathers 
and mothers, in trust for their cheilden, all quaint 
pet names and pretty words of praise. And to chil- 
dren he gave the right to play in the flowering fields 
and on the yellow shores of creeks. He gave them 
the stars and the moon, too, and directed that each 
child should choose a particular star for his very 
own. And he bequeathed all sorts of sports to boys, 
and left them lots of lovely things, including pictures 
in the fire at night. He left gifts to lovers, too— 
and to young men. And the last item was what he 
gave to those who are no longer children or youths 
or lovers; he gave them memory, and the poets, and 
—lI remember the exact words of the last sentence— 
he left them, too, ‘the knowledge what a rare, rare 
world it is.’ I cut the will out of the paper. And 
the other evening a friend of Dad’s who was calling 
at our house said that this pauper’s will left greater 
treasure to mankind than Morgan’s or Altman’s or 
any will he’d ever read. ‘But not all his heirs,’ this 
gentleman said, ‘will learn of their inheritance; thou- 
sands of them will die poor in spirit though perhaps 
rich in purse, never knowing “what a rare, rare 
world it is”!’” 

“Why, Jean!” Miss Mary cried. “Thank you ‘the 
most that ever was’! I wouldn’t have missed that 


for anything. Perhaps we can get the whole text of 
that wonderful will, and add some things to it, and 
make a ‘Book of Heirs.’ 
Sophie.” 


Now let us go and see 
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VIII 
The First “Gallant Company” 


It was the first time Jean or Isabel had ever called 
on any one behind bars. Every effort was made, at 
the Home, to keep the children from thinking about 
the bars; but the bars were there—they had to be, 
for the children’s protection. Society seeks its own 
protection when it puts certain adult offenders be- 
hind bars; but when it locks up unfortunate chil- 
dren, the safety of the children is the main consid- 
eration—there are so many forces in the world that 
“offend these little ones.” 

Once past the down-stairs gratings, however, there 
was not a great deal to remind one of a place of de- 
tention. Miss Mary and the girls were taken up to 
the superintendent’s private parlor; and into that 
pretty homelike room Sophie was brought to meet 
them. She wore a white duck “middy blouse” with 
dark red tie and trimmings on the sailor collar, and 
a white duck skirt; and her flaxen hair, in two tight 
braids, looped up, was tied with bright pink ribbons 
—scarcely pinker, though, than Sophie’s cheeks. She 
clung close to the superintendent, her arm about that 
fine, big-sisterly young woman’s waist. It seemed 
incredible that this little girl had terrorized the 
police! 

“Miss Binford and these young ladies, Sophie,” 
the superintendent said after her introductions had 
been made, “know what a great, big, splendid fight 
you are making, and how proud of you I am; and 
they wanted to meet you. They feel this way, 
Sophie; they know you’ve got a lot of hard things 
to do, and they thought perhaps they might be able 
to help you, some, by being friends with you. And 
they have their own hard things to do; and some- 
times, when they feel they are not doing as well as 
they ought to, it will be a big help to them to re- 
member you and what an awfully plucky fight you 
are making. Not many girls have such hard things 
to do as you are doing. And you know how I’ve been 
telling you that your making good and winning out 
is going to be more real help to other girls than al- 
most anything else could possibly be. Now, these two 
girls each have something hard to do, to bear, to 
overcome. And how do you suppose they’re getting 
the most help in doing it? By trying to get all the 
brave girls together, so they can encourage one an- 
other. And I believe you’re the very first girl they’ve 
asked to belong. They want you to be a kind of 
captain, here, and pick out some of the other girls 
you think are making a good fight, or ought to make 
one. And we'll have a company, or society, or what- 
ever you decide to call it. Do you think you’d like 
that?” 

“Maybe I would—I don’t know,” Sophie answered. 
But when she had heard more about it, from Jean 
and Isabel, she decided that she would like it very 
much indeed, although she wasn’t sure that she 
“would know how to do.” 

“We don’t, either!” Jean declared. “We know 
what we’d like to do, but we don’t know how we are 
going to do it. We're trying to find out. You may 
learn a good way before we do. And if you do, 
you'll tell us; won’t you?” 


“Sure I will,” Sophie said. 

They told her about Althea, and how they were 
going to try to get her started. 

“There are a good many ways that parents can 
make things hard for their children, Sophie,” the 
superintendent said. “They can drink, and abuse 
them and starve them and lock them out and not 
give them clothes or teach them anything. Or they 
can pet them and spoil them and let them have 
their own way in everything, and make them just 
as unhappy as the beaten and abused children. But 
the children who are kicked and cuffed are really 
better off than the ones who are coddled and made 
selfish, silly fools of. For it often happens that 
hard treatment makes us strong to endure, brings 
out the good, fighting stuff in us; but the other ex- 
treme makes weak, wishy-washy, no-account, selfish 
creatures that are no good to themselves or any- 
body. If Althea Barbour manages to be brave and 
helpful, she’ll have to make every bit as big a fight 
as you’re going to make. And it’s going to be harder 
for her—because she’s never been taught to struggle. 
You have! You’re a fighter from ‘way back.’ The 
kind of fighting you’ve been doing is a bad kind. 
But just as soon as you get all that fighting energy 
of yours into a good fight, you’re going to amount to 
something, I can tell you.” 

Sophie and the superintendent started the first 
“gallant company” of Jean’s army. They had plenty 
of material to recruit from, there in the Detention 
Home. The superintendent said she had never seen 
more eager enlistment, nor more immediate results. 
And when the company was enrolled, and officered, 
Miss Mary went over, accompanied by Jean and 
Isabel and Adelaide, and gave a talk on Jeanne d’Arc. 
She took a lot of photographs and post-cards and 
small copies of the du Monvel pictures, and a copy of 
Bastien Lepage’s wonderful canvas, “Jeanne Listen- 
ing to the Voices;” and showed the pictures on a 
sheet, by means of a photo-lantern; and found that 
the story was loved as a story, and also that it was 
appreciated as a symbol. 

Some of the girls stayed in the Home only a few 
days; others were there for weeks; but each one 
pledged, as she left, to remain a member of the 
“gallant company” and to do all she could to recruit 
other companies. 

Progress was more rapid there than anywhere else. 
The conditions favored it. 

“The girls here,” their superintendent said, “have 
been taken out of their ordinary courses of life, and 
brought here because they must make a decided 
change. Most of them learn to realize what was 
wrong in their former behavior, and to know the 
better way.. The great pity of nearly all of their 
cases, thougii, is that their parents haven’t learned 
anything! These poor little girls must either be 
separated from iheir families who neglected or 
abused them, or else they must go back to make 
their struggle, single-handed, against the same old 
conditions of neglect or abuse which caused them to 
come here. Either way is hard. But I think the 
sense of belonging to a ‘gallant company’ will help 
tremendously. We must have frequent rallies. We 





must help the girls think up ways of keeping up the 
spirit of this thing. They'll be able to endure ten 
times as much, and fight sturdily on, if they can feel 
that they’re marching in brave company and keeping 
the others inspired.” 

Althea heard about Sophie, and, through. Sophie’s 
story, about the gallant company. When the ques- 
tion of Sophie’s future’ was- raised, it was Althea’s 
suggestion that she would pay for a year’s schooling 
for Sophie in any school that the judge might choose. 
And this offer was. gratefully accepted, because the 
only schools to which Sophie could be sent by the 
court were schools that did not seem well equipped 
to give her the kind of training she needed. The 
girls sent to correctional and training schools at pub- 
lic expense are nearly all girls who have been mor- 
ally delinquent. And it seemed to those who cared 
so much about Sophie’s brave fight that she ought 
not to be asked to make it in association with girls 
who were not able easily to forget things which 
they had learned and which Sophie had not. 

“There are no ‘ungovernable’ tempers,” said the 
judge, “but there are many, many ungoverned tem- 
pers. Sophie’s had been terribly aggravated, and 
no one has ever helped her to control it. We want 
a school for her where the principal study is self- 
discipline, and the next-most-important study is how 
to earn a living at some kind of work in which she 
can be interested and happy. These are the great 
blessings: self-government—the will and the strength 
to do what is right—and work that we can grow in, 
and feel ourselves useful to the world. I want 
Sophie to have those blessings. I want every girl 
to have them!” 

Ix 


Those Who Linger at Chinon 


Althea was drawn to the judge as instinctively as 
were the girls who went before her. She lost her 
hauteur, under the spell of that sweet voice, as Sophie 
had lost her fury, and as other girls had lost their 
fear or their resentment or their bravado. She could 
not hear enough of the stories of those other girls, 
and of their needs. Not once did Althea admit, 
though—even to the judge—her own needs. 

“Never mind,” Miss Mary counselled Jean. “Let 
her get what help she can in her own way. If she 
gets courage by forgetting her sorrow and remem- 
bering others, help her to do it. It doesn’t matter 
whether she joins a gallant company or not, if the 
sound of our marching feet cheers and fortifies her 
and moves her to express her courage in some way.” 

“She’s a good deal like the Dauphin; isn’t she?” 
Jean remarked. 

“Yes; like him, she’s persuaded by her courtiers 
that the only thing for her to do is to stay at Chinon; 
to forget the enemy and the crown—neither to fight 
nor to triumph; neither to seek her birthright nor 
to pay her debt.” 

Jean and Miss Mary were in the library of Jean’s 
home, side by side on the big, brown davenport which 
was to them, they said, like Jeanne d’Arc’s fairy tree 
at Domremy; they could see their Vision here more 
wonderfully than elsewhere because here they had 
first seen it. 


“Is Chinon very beautiful?” Jean asked. 


“Very, very beautiful. One can understand how a 
Dauphin might be persuaded to believe himself bet- 
ter off in that magnificent old castle, looking down 
that glorious valley of the Vienne, with his relatives 
and friends around him, than he could be by going 
to war against the English and Burgundians. To 
go after that crown at Rheims meant to fight his 
way against overwhelming odds; to leave his family 
behind—perhaps never to see them more; to risk 
death; to endure hardship. If he stayed at Chinon, 
he might live and die unmolested. France would be 
lost. But Charles of Valois would be safe and com- 
fortable.” 

“Did you—ever go there—to Chinon—more than— 
once?” Jean whispered. 

“No.” 

Jean had been thinking a great deal, even in ali 
her absorption in the great project, of the story Miss 
Mary had told her; of those golden days when all 
the beauty and the romance and the splendid tradi- 
tion of France seemed to have been created to be a 
fitting background and atmosphere for the most per- 
fect young love. She wondered how the man Miss 
Mary loved could go so far away that her love 
couldn’t reach him. She wondered if he knew that 
Miss Mary had never stopped loving him. She won- 
dered many things. But she did not like to ask any 
question that might make Miss Mary unhappy. 

“Dad says,” Jean went on, “that if nothing hap- 
pens to prevent he will take Mother and me to 
France in July; and we’ll motor; and if I want to, 
we'll go over the Jeanne d’Are country. I think 
he’s getting pretty interested in her himself. We 
have some fine talks about her.” 

“Won’t that be a treat to you?” Miss Mary cried. 
“And how you will glory in it! I do hope nothing 
will prevent it! I feel that it will be just the thing 
you need most of all to give you that final touch of 
inspiration, of confidence, that will'make you assume 
real generalship. This year you are just feeling 
your way, slowly—spying out the land—seeing what’s 
to be done. Almost every day you are becoming ac- 
quainted with new needs, with new conditions of life 
where people need to remember their birthright and 
their debt. If, after six months or, so of learning 
this, you can go over to Domremy, and Vaucouleurs, 
and Chinon and Poitiers and Blois, and Tours, and 
Orleans, and Rheims, and on—to Compiégne and to 
Rouen—I believe you'll easily get so imbued with the 
spirit of The Maid that you'll cone back full of 
power to lead girls in loving to do the brave thing. 
These first months I’m trying to counsel you all I 
can. Perhaps—who knows?—I’m speaking for your 
Margaret. Perhaps my Jean who never came out 
of the world of visions and dreams is at my other 
ear, telling me some things to say to you. But by 
and by you will be better able to hear them than I 
am—because your heart is younger and purer and 
more unafraid. Oh, Jean! I want you to have that 
journey!” 

“I wish you could go!” Jean whispered, drawing 
Miss Mary closer to her with a “mothering” caress. 








“Darling, I couldn’t,” Miss Mary murmured. “And 
it is better so. If I went, you might feel my im- 
pressions—even my recollections. It is much better 
that you should go with some one to whom you will 
endeavor to explain what each place means to you 
—its relation to Jeanne and history, and its symbol- 
ism in the lives of us all. It is best of all that you 
should go with your parents; for you to have that 
close comradeship with them which people can have 
so much more easily in travel than at home, where 
each has his separate and separating interests. If 
you begin such a comradeship over there, where you 
three are together ali day and every day, enjoying 
the same things, I’m sure you'll have a stronger 
bond to hold you together when you come home. And 
you know how great a part of the Vision it is that 
parents and children shall be brought closer to- 
gether than they are now; that they shall feel a com- 
radeship most of them don’t feel now. We want par- 
ents to realize the great need of teaching their chil- 
dren to be brave; to meet life heroically, to struggle, 
not doggedly, but splendidly; to know their birth- 
right, and to get it; to acknowledge their debt, and 
to pay it. And we want the children to understand 


what the parents are trying to help them to, and to 
appreciate it, and to feel all the thrills of making a 
brave adventure to win a crown of great honor. 
‘ The thing that Jeanne kad to do took her 
away from her home, her parents. We hope that 
the thing you are to do will make your home dearer 
to you than it ever could have been otherwise, and 


make you and your parents comrades of the same 
cause. It’s heart-breaking to have to go on a mis- 
sion, a crusade, however glorious, and leave your 
nearest and dearest behind. There is too much sep- 
aration in this world now. There has always been 
too much of it! We want to help people be brave 
and strong together.” 

Miss Mary’s parents were both dead. She had 
two brothers, but they were married, and their lives 
were full of their own interests. They loved and 
deeply admired Miss Mary; but their lives were 
complete without her, and she knew it even better 
than they did. She loved them so tenderly that she 
gave them of herself whenever she could, but too 
unselfishly to ask of them anything that might take 
them from the other allegiances to which they owned 
themselves first and chiefly. It was her battle in 
life to be brave alone; to touch other lives where she 
could, not to draw them close to hers, except for a 
while, but to strengthen their natural ties. She 
was happy with Jean, but she never lost sight of 
the fact that when she had done her best by Jean, 
Jean would have no real need of her, and would be 
intent upon the fullest possible realization of her 
relationship to her parents and to her work in the 
world. 

Jean had tried not to say much, latterly, about the 
ache in her own lonely heart; but she knew that Miss 
Mary understood it was still there. And so she, 
though Miss Mary did not once mention after that 
first time her sense of loneliness in the great, busy 
world, knew that the ache for “what might have 


been” grew stronger and not less strong as time 
went by. 

“Nothing in all the world can bring my Margaret 
back to me,” Jean reflected agonizingly. “But some- 
where in the world—not gone beyond recall, only 
just separated from her perhaps by a misunderstand- 
ing—is the man Miss Mary loved so much. I wish 
I knew how to find him!” ° 

She thought about this a good deal, partly because 
she loved Miss Mary so dearly, and partly because she 
was at an age when nothing in the world seems quite 
so real or so important as Romance. Most of us ap- 
pear to outgrow that age—some of us sooner and 
some of us later. But I often wonder what would 
happen if to the men and women most preoccupied 
with affairs great or small could come an opportunity 
of a real romance. I wonder if, in many of them, it 
would be found that the heart of youth had withered 
away and its longings could not be revived. I won- 
der if, in many of them, the “substantial realities,” 
the rewards of toil, the zest of labor, the reflexive 
warmth of kindly deeds, have entirely supplanted 
youth’s longing for dreams and sighs and kisses and 
ecstasy—for the magic of life, and for its dear illu- 
sions; its dancing will-o’-the-wisp lights, and its song 
of the “time-devouring nightingale.” I often won- 
der how much nearer we come to rendering the spirit 
of the world’s unending epic—Life—when we trans- 
late it literally, in terms of the actualities, than 
when we interpret it liberally, in the terms of hearts’ 
desires. 

Jean, however, had no such wonder. To her it 
was all very simple: Life is Love, and the things 
Love makes us do. And all the while she was think- 
ing of recruiting gallant companies and helping 
straggling souls into the column marching to Rheims 
to get their crowns, she was intensely conscious of 
two things: of her own loneliness, her longing for 
Margaret; and of her eagerness to see Miss Mary's 
loneliness and longing dispelled by the return of 
that lover who had gone so far away she couldn’t 
reach him with her love. 

Probably it was because she knew so much about 
loneliness and believed so much in Love that she 
was so effective in her undertaking. There could 
hardly be two more perfect qualifications for fel- 
lowship with other hearts. 

And so the days and weeks went by, and the gal- 
lant company grew and grew. By the time July 
came ’round, Jean felt as if she could hardly leave— 
things were moving forward so steadily. But Miss 
Mary said the journey to the Jeanne d’Arc country 
would do more for the movement than anything Jean 
could possibly do by staying at home. 

“It will be like a baptism,” she said; “a touching 
of your spirit with hers, in those dear places which 
her spirit particularly haunts. You’ll bring back a 
greatly intensified sense of all that she was and all 
that she symbolizes.” 

So Jean went eagerly—the more so as she hoped 
to meet Miss Mary in Paris after her return from 
the motor trip. 

“At least we can stand together,” Miss Mary said, 
“beside Jeanne’s shining gold-bronze statue on the 





Rue de Rivoli, near where she fell wounded outside 
the walls of Paris which she vainly tried to take from 


its English usurpers. And we can go together to 
Notre Dame where, twenty-five years after the 
French had allowed Jeanne to be burned as a witch, 
they solemnly, in the presence of her poor mother 
and brothers, acclaimed her as the savior of her 
country. ‘Of whom the world was not worthy!’ 
When we grow weary in well-doing, as we all do at 
times, we have only to remember how defeated they 
must have felt who did the most for humanity, and 
whose own received them not. That is one of the 
things we get so richly in Europe: almost every- 
where we go we find ourselves in places made sacred 
by the struggles of those who put the whole world 
in their debt, but who were, in their lifetime, de- 
spised and rejected by the men they sought to serve 
and save. It keeps our courage up to be reminded 
of them; because we know how poor the world would 
be, to-day and always, if those brave souls had not 
gone on and on, doing the things they felt they ought 
to do.” 

“You know ‘what a rare, rare world it is,’” Jean 
whispered, lovingly. “And you make others feel it, 
too. You make us feel that struggle doesn’t spoil it 
—only gives us our opportunity to be brave and 
fine. I think it is the most wonderful thing anybody 
could possibly do for others—just what you do!” 

“Dear Jean! do you, really? So often it seems to 
me that I’m not amounting to anything at all.” 

“Why, Miss Mary!” Jean cried, reproachfully. 
“You ought to know better! I believe you put all the 
people you meet on their mettle—make them want 
to be braver and better than they ever were before. 


Just think of what you’ve done for us girls! 
know how we can ever thank you e 

“You’ve more than thanked me, darling, in the 
beautiful things you’ve done. I don’t know when 
anything has made me so happy.” 

Jean longed to ask Miss Mary if she knew where 
he was who had once made her life so radiant, but 
somehow she did not quite dare. Then she be- 
thought her to ask about the Durlands. 

“Do you ever see the nice professor and his wife 
any more?” she inquired. 

“Oh, yes; often. Sometimes I see them over there, 
too. But we don’t go bicycling any more. They’re 
teaching in Philadelphia now. I haven’t written 
them about our Jeanne d’Arc movement—it’s such 
a long story to write. But when I see them I'll tell 
them about it; and I know how they'll love it. They'll 
be glad of it for their young students, tov. They 
do so much for the girls they teach; but I think this 
organization will be a help to them.” 

Still, Jean could not bring herself to ask about 
“him.” Instead, she threw her arms around Miss 
Mary’s neck and with her face close to Miss Mary’s 
ear she whispered: 

“When I’m at Chinon—I’ll—think of you.” 

It wasn’t what she had wanted to say, but Miss 
Mary understood. 

“I know you will, dear! And I want you to do 
more: In the high-up tower room where Jeanne 
lodged, I want you to say a little prayer; | want you 
to say: ‘Dear Father of us all, bless him, wherever 
he is, and send some one to him who can take him to 
Rheims.’ ” 

“T will,” Jean promised. 


I don’t 





(To be continued) 


Y oung Romance 


By Madison Cawein 


N DREAMS I oft have heard, 

I In castles that were Spain’s, 
The song, the sigh, the word 

Of dark-eyed Chatelaines: 
Beauty, beneath whose towers 
Love stood among the flowers, 
Whispering for hours on hours 

Of passion, that retains 

The captive heart in chains. 
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In dreams I have beheld 
Proud Demoiselles of France, 
Sitting in Courts enspelled, 
Listening to young Romance, 
Who, panoplied with gold, 
Of many a wonder told 
Of days and deeds of old, 
That, maugre change and chance, 
Still hold the mind in trance. 











HE day was hot, very hot, as days 
seldom are on the Connacht coast. 


The Rev. J. J. Meldon was bathing 
off the end of the pier and was enjoying 
himself greatly. Michael Geraghty sat 
on the edge of the pier with his legs 
dangling over the water and gazed 
gloomily at the curate. From time to 
time he struck a match and drew a few 
puffs of smoke from the plug of damp 
tobacco in the bowl of his pipe. There 
came to be quite a flotilla of matches in 
the water round the steps of the pier. 
Two of them stuck to Meldon’s legs when 
he dragged himself at last to dry land. 
He picked them off and dropped them into 
the sea again. 

“I wish,” he said, “that you’d get out 
of the habit of using a whole box of 
matches to light your pipe. Why won’t 
one do you?” 

“The times,” said Michael Geraghty, 
“are mighty dull.” 

“IT don’t see,” said Meldon, “that that’s 
any reason for wasting matches. In fact, 
I should say that a wave of commercial 
depression ought to lead sensible men to 
consider small economies.” 

“What's troubling me most is them two 
anchors. I’m sorry now that ever I 
bought them, though I don’t deny that I 
got them cheap.” 

Meldon began to rub himself vigor- 
ously with a rough towel. 

“What anchors?” he asked. 

“Them two anchors that I bought at the 
time of the wreck. The customs officer 
was selling what was left of the ship 
and I got the both of her anchors for five 
shillings. They’re good anchors. You 
wouldn’t see better, but what’s the use 
of them in a place like this?” 

Meldon slipped his shirt over his head. 
Then he fished a pipe out of his coat 
pocket pressed the tobacco into the bowl 
and sat down on the steps of the pier. 
The sun was shining very brilliantly and 
he liked the feel of its heat on his bare 
legs. 

“Hand me over that box of matches,” 
he said, “if there are any left in it.” 

“They’re good anchors,” said Michael 
Geraghty meditatively. 

“Why don’t you sell them, if they’re 
as good as all that? You couldn’t get 
less than five shillings for them what- 
ever happened.” 

“Sell them! It’s thankful I’d be to sell 
them if I could, but who'd buy them?” 

Meldon pulled on his trousers and col- 
lected together his boots and socks. Then 
he said: 





Buoying the Channel 


By G. A. Birmingham 
Author of “Spanish Gold™ 


“Why don’t you sell them to the gov- 
ernment?” 

“Is it the Lord Lieutenant?” 

“Well, not exactly the Lord Lieuten- 
ant personally. You could hardly expect 
him to invest his hard-earned savings in 
old anchors just to oblige you. When I 


said the government, I meant the 
Board.” 

“What Board?” 

“Any Board. It doesn’t seem to me to 


matter what Board buys them so long as 
you get your price. You’ve plenty of 
choice. There’s the Prisons Board, the 
Agricultural Board, the National Board 
of Education—” 

“Talk sense,” said Michael Geraghty. 
“What would one of them school inspec- 
tors be doing with an anchor if he had 
ie?” 

“That would be his affair. He might 
take it round with him for the purpose 
of giving children object lessons in navi- 
gation. But I wouldn’t be inclined to 
try the Education Board first of all. You 
might fall back on it if the others failed. 
But I’d begin with the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board.” 

“I might try them.” 

“They’re a good Board,” said Meldon, 
“engaged in every kind of miscellaneous 
work. They’d be able to find some use 
for almost any worthless odds and 
ends—” 

“The anchors is good anchors,” said 
Michael stiffly. “I wouldn’t be trying 
to get the better of a Board by selling 
them rotten stuff.” 

“You would not, of course. And I 
wouldn’t help you if I thought you were 
perpetrating any sort of swindle. In 
fact, I’ll step round as soon as I’ve fin- 
ished dressing and take a look at the 
anchors so as to be sure that they’re all 
right. If we were going to deal with the 
Education Board it wouldn’t so much 
matter; but the Congested Districts 
Board is as likely as not to tie some 
floating objects to the anchors and sink 
them in the sea. We'll have to make 
sure beforehand that they’ll bear the 
strain.” 

Meldon fastened his collar. Then he 
smoothed his wet hair with bot hands 
and put on his hat. Michaei Geraghty 
rose stiffly to his feet and the two men 
went together through the town to the 
shed at the back of Michael’s house. 

“Those,” said Meldon, “seem to me 
very large anchors. They are much 


bigger than I expected.” 


“They are big. She was a three master 
from San Francisco that they belonged 
to first of all.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Meldon, “that we 
can’t approach the Board directly about 
the purchase of those anchors. They’d 
shy at the enormous size of them.” 

“I was thinking that myself.” 

“But there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t get at them obliquely. There’d 
be much less suspicion excited if we pre- 
tended that we weren’t selling anchors at 
all. The proper way to get at a Board 
of that sort is to start a public agitation 
in favor of some purely philanthropic 
scheme and then slip in the anchors at 
the end in a way that they won’t be no- 
ticed. What we have to do is to hit upon 
some work of public utility which will 
involve the use of anchors. Now what 
sort of things can be done with anchors?” 

“If so be,” said Michael, “that the 
Board had any notion of establishing a 
fishing station here they’d be wanting 
some old hulk in the bay to hold the ice 
for packing the mackerel and she’d have 
to be anchored.” 

“That’s not a bad idea, but I doubt if 
it would work out satisfactorily. The 
chances are that any hulk they’d bring 
here would have her own anchors. Nice 
fools we'd look if we saddled the town 
with a fishing station and had all the 
people running into debt to buy boats 
and nets; and then at the latter end 
found that we hadn’t got rid of the 
anchors. But there must be other things 
besides ice hulks which require anchor. 
ing.” 

“There’s buoys,” said Michael doubt 
fully. 

“Right,” said Meldon. “We'll have 
buoys. We'll have the channel up to the 
pier marked out by two large buoys, each 
anchored—” 

“It would take more than two buoys 
to mark out that channel,” said Michael 
grinning. “Sure the rocks is as thick as 
flees on a dog’s back.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter how many they put. 
Let them put fifty if they like. Our 
point is that there must be at least two, 
fastened to the bottom of the sea with 
really first rate anchors. That’s our 
irreducible minimum. You see the way 
the thing works out, don’t you, Michael? 
These Boards which spend public money 
are always frightfully conscientious about 
effecting small economies. When we get 
them to agree to buoy that channel they'll 
simply jump at your two anchors in or. 
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der to save the expense of dragging oth- 
ers all the way from Dublin.” 

“T see that.” 

“Very well. Do you go now and write 
a proper petition to the Board. When 
you have it written take it round and get 
everybody to sign it. Get the priest and 
Major Kent first. I’ll drop in on the 
Major as I go home and tell him to ex- 
pect you.” 

Michael Geraghty wasted no time after 
Meldon left him. He sent a message 
down to the school requesting that his 
eldest daughter should be allowed to go 
home at once. He was not very sure of 
the way to spell certain unusual words 
likely to be required in the petition, and 
Molly wrote a very good hand. Early in 
the afternoon he had his document ready 
for signature. 

“To the Right Honourable Members of 
your Board. 

“Dear Sir:—It is the unanimous desire 
of the inhabitants of Ballymoy, signed 
herewith, to have the channel leading up 
to the pier lately built by your honour- 
able Board, marked out plain with buoys. 
Now I say at once that of all the bless- 
ings which your honourable members 
have conferred on the people of this dis- 
trict this would be the greatest and at 
once the most needed. To do this I have 
practically worked it out, and it would 
require two buoys, and you can see at 
once the untold blessing it must prove 
for the poor. Then again see the ad- 
vertisement it must prove for the dis- 
trict in opening direct communication by 
sea with tourists and the public gener- 
ally. I again impress the great urgency 
there is in the establishment of the 
scheme and I assure you I shall do a 
man’s part in making it a huge success. 
I should mention that the officials of 
your honourable Board in discharge of 
their duties will not be near so liable to 
be drowned provided you grant the buoys, 
same to mark the worst of the rocks 
which as situated presently is a constant 
danger to boats and ships. The price of 
the buoys would not be much in the eyes 
of your honourable members. The anchors 
for same being all that would come ex- 
pensive and them not very if properly 
worked. The gentlemen whose names ap- 
pear below includes all the principal men 
of the district without religion or poli- 
tics, and there will be more of them if 
more is wanted by the honourable Board. 
But where would be the use? 

About six o’clock in the evening Michael 
Geraghty called on Meldon. He carried 
the petition in his hand. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “will it be any 
use posting it to the Board at all.” 

“Why not?” 

“Father McCormack won’t sign it.” 

“Nonsense,” said Meldon. “He must 
sign.” 

“T tell you he won’t.” 
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“You must have gone about it in some 
silly way and got his back up. The Major 
promised to sign. Did you try him?” 

“I did not. What was the good?” 

“Well run off with it to him now and 
get his signature. I’ll step round in the 
meanwhile and see Father McCormack.” 

Meldon found the priest in an obstin- 
ate frame of mind. 

“Tll not put my name to any such 
thing,” he said. “Do you want to make 
a public fool of me?” 

“I do not. Is it likely I’d want to 
make public fools of you and the Major. 
Besides I’m signing the thing myself.” 

“Why did you send Michael Geraghty 
round with a paper like that?” 

“Look here, now, Father McCormack. 
Be sensible. What was that paper?” 

“So far as I could make out,” said the 
priest, “it was meant to be a petition to 
the Congested Districts Board.” 

“It was. Now what do you suppose 
usually happens to petitions to govern- 
ment Boards?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Some clerk or 
other takes them and enters the name 
of them with a number in front of it in 
a large book. When he’s done that he 
goes home to his tea and nobody ever 
hears anything more about the petition. 
That’s what happens to the ordinary, 
well-written, sensible-looking petition. 
There’s simply no use sending it in at all. 
But what do we do? We draw up a peti- 
tion which strikes the clerk who reads 
it as out of the common. Instead of in- 
dexing it and going home he passes it 
on to another official just above him. 
He thinks it an excellent joke and shows 
it to some one else. In the end it gets 
to the really influential people, the bish- 
ops and men of that sort, who actually 
run the Board. Then it’s attended to.” 

“All the same I don’t see——” 

“Surely you’re not opposed to having 
the channel up to the pier properly 
marked out with buoys? You can’t mean 
that?” 

“I don’t care whether it’s buoyed or 
not. There isn’t a boat goes up to that 
pier once in twelve months. What good 
will it be?” 

“That's not the way to look at it at 
all. What you ought to be asking is: 
What harm can it possibly do?” 

“T don’t suppose it’ll do any harm be- 
cause I don’t suppose it’ll ever be done.” 

“Very well then, you’ll sign the peti- 
tion.” 

When the petition had been dispatched 
with about thirty: signatures attached to 
it, Meldon had another interview with 
Michael Geraghty. 

**Michael,” he said, “it won’t do for 
you simply to sit down and wait for the 
Board to come along and buy your an- 
chors. You must stir yourself and work 
things up a bit.” 


“Is it a public meeting you have in 
your mind?” 

“It is not. A public meeting is an ex- 
cellent thing in its way; but I strongly 
suspect that the Board will send down 
my old friend Eccles to look into this 
matter. You remember Eccles, don’t 
you?” 

“I do,” said Michael. “He was the 
gentleman that wanted a bit added on 
to the end of the pier.” 

“Exactly. He’s not by any means a 
fool, and a public meeting wouldn’t im- 
press him in the slightest. What we 
want for him is a few wrecks.” 

“Wrecks, is it?’ said Michael doubt- 
fully. 

“Yes; wrecks. Wrecked boats lying on 
rocks on the way to the pier. Are there 
any old boats we could get the loan of 
for a few days?” 

“There is, of course.” 

“Very well; get them. Get half a 
dozen if you can. Row them out and 
put them on the rocks. When you have 
them there I’ll photograph them and 
we'll send copies of the pictures up to 
the Board. That will prepare Eccles’ 
mind for what he may expect when he 
gets down here. When he arrives we'll 
take him out in a boat and run him on 
to a rock just to show him how danger- 
ous the place really is.” 

A fortnight later Mr. Eccles arrived. 
Meldon met him at the railway station 
and invited him to luncheon. 

“After that,” he said, “I’ll take you 
down to the pier. I asked a few peo- 
ple to meet you there, Father McCormack 
and Major Kent and Michael Geraghty 
and one or two more. Unfortunately 
none of them could come except Michael 
Geraghty; but he’ll explain to you ex- 
actly what has to be done.” 

“J. J.,” said Eccles after lunch, “I 
don’t mind telling you beforehand that 
the Board is going to mark out that 
channel of yours.. It won’t make a bit 
of difference now whether you tell me the 
truth or not, but I’d like to know, as a 
matter of curiosity, why on earth you 
want the thing done. It won’t bring any 
money worth speaking of into the place. 
We'll send down all we want from Dub- 
lin, and your friend Geraghty, who 
seems to be at the bottom of the swindle, 
won’t earn a penny over it.” 

“If it’s a swindle,” said Meldon, “why 
is your Board doing it? You ought to 
have stopped them. You’re their marine 
adviser, aren’t you?” 

“I tried to,” said Eccles, “but that in- 
fernal petition of yours was too much 
for me. The part about the benefits 


which the Honourable Members had con- 
ferred on the people fetched the Board 
like anything; besides there are two or 
three of the Honourable Members who 
really enjoy a joke, and they insisted 
that the channel should be marked out. 








Now I’ve been quite frank with you, 
and I expect you to tell me the inner 
meaning of the move.” 

“The fact is,” said Meldon, “that the 
channel is frightfully crooked and dan- 
gerous. Boats are continually running 
on rocks and there’s no saying when 
some poor fellow, with a wife and fam- 
ily depending on him, will get drowned. 
You saw those photos I sent up to the 
Board, I suppose.” 

“Yes; I saw them.” 

“I suppose you think they were faked. 
Well, you’re wrong. Every one of them 
represents an actual boat on a real rock.” 

“Three of them,” said Eccles, “ap- 
peared to me to represent the same boat 
on different rocks.” 

“Quite so. That particular boat ran 
on three rocks; but the others were all 
different boats. Most of them are still 
on the rocks and Michael Geraghty is 
going to take you out this afternoon and 
show you the wrecks. You'll believe 
they’re there if you’re allowed to touch 
them I suppose.” 

“Thanks, but I don’t think I’ll go boat- 
ing with Michael Geraghty. I don’t par- 
ticularly want to supply you with a 
photograph of another wreck.” 

“Michael Geraghty can’t swim, so you 
needn’t be afraid. He’ll be careful.” 

“All the same I won’t go. What I 
came down here for was to find out for 
my own satisfaction the truth about this 
business. If you won’t tell me, I'll just 
go back to Dublin straight and send 
down the perches which the Board has 
ready for your rocks.” 

“Perches!” said Meldon. 

“Yes, perches. Iron posts with round 
shields on top of them, painted red or 
black; the usual things for marking out 
channels.” 

“It wasn’t perches we asked for, but 
buoys.” 

“T know that; but buoys would be ridic- 
ulous on rocks that are uncovered at low 
tide. What you want is perches.” 

“It is not perches we want, but buoys. 
Perches would be no kind of use to us 
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one way or another. If it’s perches you’re 
going to put up you may as well save 
yourselves the trouble, for we won’t have 
them.” 

Eccles lit his pipe. Then he sat with- 
out speaking for nearly ten minutes. He 
was thinking deeply. 

“J. J.,” he said at last, “you have me 
fair beaten. I’m hanged if I see what 
good buoys will be to you. I mean to 
say buoys as distinct from perches. Not 
that I see what you expect to gain by 
having either.” 

“It’s buoys we want, and so, of course, 
it’s buoys you'll give us in the end.” 

“I’m not at all sure about that. What 
the Board has decided on is perches.” 

“That was before the Board knew how 
strong public opinion is in the district in 
favor of buoys.” 

“Look here, J. J.,” said Eccles after an- 
other pause. “I make you a fair offer. 
Tell me honestly why you prefer buoys 
to perches and I’ll do my best to get you 
buoys.” 

“T’ll tell you with pleasure. You of- 
fer us a dozen or so great iron perches—” 

“Fourteen, to be quite accurate.” 


“Very well. Fourteen. We ask for 
two simple buoys.” 
“Two?” 


“That’s all we insist on. Now sup- 
posing each buoy costs the same as a 
perch It won’t, as a matter of fact, 
cost as much. I'll explain why in a min- 
ute. But supposing each buoy costs as 
much as a perch, the Board will effect 
an economy by adopting our scheme of 
twelve-fourteenths; in other words, six- 
sevenths of the total amount to be sent. 
Public money, you'll recollect, Eccles. 
Your Board may like wasting money; 
but we have a highly developed civic con- 
science here in Ballymoy, and we’d 
rather see the money we don’t actually 
want ourselves spent on some other de- 
serving district. Are you listening to 
me?” 

Eccles had crossed the room and was 
staring out of the window, drumming a 





tune on the panes of glass with his finger 
tips. 

“No, I’m not,” he said, “but I will as 
soon as you begin to talk sense.” 

“A further economy will be effected,” 
said Meldon, “by adopting our buoy 
scheme because the Board will be able 
to save the carriage on anchors for the 
buoys. It happens, by the merest chance, 
that there are in this town at the present 
moment two remarkably fine anchors 
which the Board can buy.” 

Eccles stopped playing tunes on the 
window and turned round. 

“Belonging, I suppose,” he said, “to 
your friend Michael Geraghty?” 

“Yes,” said Meldon, “to Michael 
Geraghty, who’s perfectly willing to sell 
them at a reasonable price.” 

“Why on earth couldn’t you have told 
me that at once?” 

“I wasn’t quite sure,” said Meldon, 
“that you’d see it in the proper light.” 

“IT don’t. But I admire it greatly. If 
I could I’d stop the whole thing, and 
give you and Michael Geraghty three 
months each in gaol.” 

“Don’t be violent, Eccles. That sort 
of language isn’t at all suitable in the 
mouth of a government official.” 

“As I can’t do that, and as my Board 
is bent on making an ass of itself. ws 

“Tt’s not. It’s simply paying a proper 
regard to public opinion.” 

“I shall recommend it to mark out a 
channel with buoys instead of perches. I 
suppose if I send you down two good 
buoys you’ll be satisfied.” 

“And buy the anchors?” 

“Of course. You'll be able to plant 
out the buoys for yourselves without 
help?” 

“Oh, yes; we’ll manage that.” 

“And for goodness sake, J. J., get those 
boats off the rocks. They’re a perfect 
disgrace to the neighborhood.” 

“They'll be taken. off this evening,” 
said Meldon. “There’s a spring tide at 
six o’clock which will float them all, and 
we have arrangements made for bringing 
them home and giving them back to their 
owners.” 
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Some Old Inscriptions 


HE poet Coleridge used to say that 
I a book should belong to him who 
could best understand it, and 
Charles Lamb bewailed that he acted on 
this principle. Doubtless Coleridge was 
a born borrower, 2nd Lamb a lender, to 
use Lamb’s own definition of the two 
races of men. However just Coleridge’s 
theory may be, it would certainly deprive 
some of us of books that we highly value; 
and the genuine book-lover has a rooted 
distate to lending. Borrowing a book is 
too often synonymous w’‘th stealing it; 
certainly it generally means a dilatory 
neglect of its return and sometimes neg- 
lect of its condition. In these days of 
public libraries, and of cheap publica- 
tions, there is less book-borrowing in a 
private way than there used to be, and 
we less frequently now have recourse to 
the cautionary rhymes which owners 
formerly inscribed within their volumes. 
Sometimes perhaps a school-boy may 
still scribble a threat inside the cover of 
his book; while the more elaborate cus- 
tom of using bookplates has become 
something of a fine-art, besides being a 
field for collectors. But of old, turning 
the cover of a book, one would meet some 
such inscription as the following, with 
its solemn warning to book-thieves: 


“Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For here you see the owner’s name; 
And when you die the Lord will say 
Where is the book you stole away?” 


Boys at the old public schools were 
very fond of a more poetical variant: 


“Small is the wren, 
Black is the rook; 

Great is the sinner 
Who steals this book.” 


But there was a simpler and more 
forcible doggerel, more characteristic of 
boyhood: 


By Arthur L. Salmon 


“This book is one thing, 
My fist is another; 

If you touch this thing 
You’ll feel the other.” 


Human nature being what it is, it is 
certain that such inhibitions would at 
times prove more provocative than pre- 
ventive; nor is it very likely that a 
would-be borrower would be restrained 
by the daring appeal to his guilty con- 
science made in another rhyme: 


“This is Thomson’s book; 

You may just within it look, 

But you’d better not do more, 

For the devil’s at the door 

And will snatch at fingering hands; 
Look behind you—there he stands!” 


The writer who composed and the boy 
who used the following quatrain had cer- 
tainly a profound faith in the divine 
right of property: 


“This book is mine by right divine, 
And if it go astray 
I’ll call you kind my desk to find, 
And put it safe away.” 


A rhyme found within a copy of Aris- 
totle, three and a half centuries since, 
reminds us of times when small thefts 
sometimes met with capital punishment 
—not that stealing a book was a small 
theft in days when books were rare and 
costly. 


“This book is one thing, the halter is 
another, 

And he that stealeth the one must be 
sure of the other.” 


With our utmost rancor against those 
who “lift” our loved volumes, we should 
scarcely wish to see the delinquent 
hanged, even though we may believe the 
punishment deserved. But the old book- 


inscriptions were not always devoted to 
warnings against theft; we find that 
sometimes they contained an apology for 
bad penmanship. We set less store on 
caligraphy in these days of the type- 
writer, but it was different in times 
when every man did his own writing with 
his own quill. Then, as now, the poor 
workman sometimes complained of his 
tools. This following rhyme is at least 
three centuries old: 


“Thomas Haud, his book, 

God gave him grave thereon to look, 
And if my pen it had been better 

I would have mended every letter.” 


A more modest couplet belongs to the 
fifteenth century: 


“Jesus that made both sea and lande 
Send me grace to amende my hand.” 


Less ancient and rather more senti- 
mental is the next: 


“The rose is red, the grass is green, 
The days are spent which I have seen. 
When I am dead then ring my knell, 
And take my book and use him well.” 


This speaks for the feeling that some- 
times comes over those of us who love 
our books like dear friends—a wonder- 
ing what will become of them when we 
are gone; will they be loved as fondly, 
or neglected, dispersed, cast abroad to 
dealers and strangers. It may be an idle 
sentiment, but of all our belongings 
books are those whose future fate ap- 
peals most strongly to us; they have be- 
come a part of ourselves, their features 
and stains and defects are familiarly 
known and treasured. We do not like to 
think of their being touched carelessly or 
disdainfully by alien hands. We would 
like to take our books with us. 












A V isit to 


Man—the home of Hall Caine—there was a talkative 
little fellow who wes constantly plying his mother with 
questions of all scrts. The mother, much to the amusement 
of the passengers nearby, was patiently trying to answer his 
avalanche of questions which covered every possible topic that 
the child’s active mind could seize upon. Finally, after he had 


O: THE boat which I took to cross over to the Isle of 





Hall Caine 


exhausted the material close at hand he turned to his mother 
and began on a new track. 


“Where are we going, mother?” he asked. 

“To the Isle of Man,’ was the reply. 

“Mother, who is the man of the Isle of Man?” 

“Hush, my dear, Hall Caine of course,” was the only reply 
that the mother could make. 


I laughed and the passengers about me laughed, but until 
we neared the island, I did not fully realize how absolutely 
the personality of Mr. Hall Caine dominates that curious little 
Manx principality. As I stood in the prow of the boat with a 
number of other fellow passengers watching the dim coast line 
that was gradually assuming shape on the horizon, I discovered 
that the distant view of the island seemed to inspire only one 
topic of conversation—and that Hall Caine. 

I shail never forget the beautiful scene that gradually un- 
folded itself as our boat neared the shore. The island lays in 
the Irish Sea like a great sleepin, ‘‘on with his head upon his 
paws. As we drew nearer I war vst in the beauty of the 
rugged headland that lifts itself majestically from the water 
that stretches out like a sheet of burnished silver as far as the 
eye can reach. A whimsically delightful haze hangs like a 
delicate purple veil over the island lending a mystical charm 
to the view. It was a glorious sight—a wholly unforgettable 
vision of the solemn beauty of earth and sea and sky. 

Upon landing I found that Mr. Caine had sent his motor 
ear to conduct me to his home. We took the dusky winding 
road that leads from Douglass to Peel on the other side of the 
island. The inland scenery is even more beautiful than the 
view one gets when rearing the shore. The country is hilly 
and very uneven. At one time the road wound through a 
deep valley with great rolling hills on each side. Another 
time from some high point I could look over a broad expanse 
of the island, catching a glimpse of the sea in the far distance. 


At Greeba Castle 
By George F. Kearney 


Hall Caine 


We passed through a number of little towns with their quaint 
low hanging houses gathered around a church with a tall spire 
reaching up into the heavens. Once in a while we hurried 
past some picturesque ruins—grim relics of the island’s ancient 
glory. 

We finally reached the little town of Greeba nestling close 
to the base of Greeba mountain. Half way up the mountain I 
saw for the first time the old castle that has been Mr. Caine’s 
home for over fifteen years. It was almost obscured from 
view by trees and I could only see a few turrets and one tall 
spectral tower, but it certainly looked romantic and picturesque 
clinging there to the side of the mountain. 

We reached the gates of the castle just as the sun was 


sinking below the hills, bathing the walls and towers in the - 


soft warm light of the waning day. A winding avenue of trees 
leads from the main entrance with its imposing gateway, to the 
castle itself. This avenue is very long, passing through the 
extensive gardens with their lawns and beautiful flower beds. 
Iwas able as we passed along this avenue to get a good look 
at the castle, which was located on the highest point of the 
estate. It was completely covered with ivy leaves which soit- 
ened the grim fortified appearance of the place. In fact, it 
looked very home-like and comfortable, with little of the bar- 
ren appearance that we usually associate with castles. At the 
same time it lacks none of the’ majestic grandeur which one 
would natura'ly expect. 

In a short time after I had alighted from the motor car 
the massive oak door of the castle was swung open and I was 
ushered into a reception hall. It had a large open fireplace 
in which a few embers were already burning, for the evening 
wind that sweeps across the island soon dispels the warmth 
of the day. One of the first things that attracted my attention 
was a low hanging archway upon which was carved “Here 
you will find no enemies but Winter and Rough Weather.” As 
I was standing before the fire warming my hands and wonder- 
ing why a man who is said to hold such impossible views on 
Shakespeare should use a Shakespearean quotation to welcome 
his guests, a door opened and Hall Caine came forward to 
greet me. 

It is almost impossible to put in words one’s first, and 
also one’s lasting impression of Mr. Caine’s appearance. He 
is a short man with a very large head. He has long black hair 





Hall Caine 
At Greeba Castle with his family 
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and what might be called a Van Dyke beard. The bust of 
Shakespeare that I had seen a few weeks before at Stratford 
on Avon could not have been a better image of Hall Caine if 
it had been made of him. Frankly, if I were not familiar 
with the inhabitants of the Isle of Man I would be inclined to 
fall into the common error of thinking that his appearance is 
a pose, but he is really only characteristically Manx in appear- 
ance. : 
So much abuse has been heaped upon Mr. Caine that one 
feels as though he ought to take the defensive in recording 
of the impressions of this unique man. I had rather expected 
to find him an affected poseur and a supreme egotist, but in 
this I was agreeably disappointed. He is a man of a rare 
personality and delicate sensibilities, which is always irritating 
the bourgeois mind, and I can readily understand the reason 
for the malicious accounts that have been circulated about him. 





Mr. and Mrs. Caine 


He has a charming way of setting you immediately at your 
ease and in a little while I felt quite at home within the old 
castle walls. The castle itself is large enough to be impres- 
sive, but small enough to be comfortable. It is furnished with 
some very valuable pieces of antique furniture. In a living 
room adjoining the dining hall there is a fireplace from the 
home of George Eliot, at which she used to sit while writing 
her novels. In the library there is a couch upon which Dante 
Gabriel Rosetti, who was a friend of Hall Caine in his youth, 
died. Beside this, Mr. Caine has many other interesting Rosetti 
mementoes, including his old manuscript. box which now sits 
on the mantlepiece of the George Eliot fireplace. 

After the evening meal we sat before the fireplace discus- 
sing the stormy reception of his latest novel, The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me. He did not seem a bit disturbed by the harshness 
of his critics, although he spoke with some bitterness about 
the absurd action of the Libraries Association in banning his 
book. The ban, you will remember, was hastily removed after 
a vigorous protest from its author. 

Soon the conversation turned to his early struggles as a 
young writer and then he explained to me his method in writing 
his novels. 





“TI do all my writing in the morning directly after I awake. 
I have found that my mind is clearer then, and my nerves in 
good even condition. Writing, to me, is very hard on the 
nerves and I have found it impossible to stay at my work any 
longer than two hours. So in the two hours after I awake 
in the morning I do all my writing for the day. The rest of 
the time I spend in recreation. However, most of my day is 
spent in thinking out what I shall write the next morning. It 
usually takes me three years to complete a book. In my younger 
days I have written a volume in half a year, but I would not 
think of doing it now.” 

During the course of the evening Mr. Caine related many 
incidents of his younger days. He told a number of interesting 
stories about Rossetti, the poet, with whom he lived for several 
years. His friends included Ruskin, Robert Buchanan, Sir 
Henry Irving, R. D. Blackmore, Wilkie Collins and others 
famous in the annals of the literature of the past generation. 

That evening, we retired very late, long after the servants 
and the household had gone to bed. It was a long time before 
I could get to sleep, for the wind from the sea was howling 
in the trees and among the turrets of the castle, making the 
most unearthly noises. 

In the morning I arose rather early and took a long walk 
over the castle grounds. During the walk I came across a 
little cabin which I was told later was formerly used by Mr. 
Caine as his study. It was a quaint little hut, with a large 
open fireplace and seve: .! ge windows, making it very light 
and airy. Here most o ovels have been written, but now 
Mr. Caine’s health does not permit him using the place. When 
I returned to the castle Mr. Caine had just finished his writing 
for the day and had come down for his breakfast. After his 
breakfast he took a short walk in the gardens and then re- 
turned to the house. 

When the gardener learns that Mr. Caine had taken his 
morning walk, he opens the castle grounds for the visitors. In 
a little while on the day that I was there the walks were soon 
black with sightseers. I then learned that Greeba Castle is 
the one place on the island that every tourist includes in his 
list of sights. The people were orderly, and seemed to have 
some respect for the flowers and the lawns, although on one 
occasion I noticed two women standing in a flower bed peering 
through a window in an effort to catch a glimpse of Mr. Caine. 
A party of women, I am told, once forced their way up to his 
bedroom in order to see for themselves whether he wrote in 
bed, but such a thing rarely happens. It has been estimated 
that over ten thousand people have visited the castle grounds 
during the past year. Year by year, the number of visitors 
to the place have been increasing until now Greeba Castle is 
as much the mecca for sightseers as Thomas Hardy’s home 
at Max Gate is for the travelers in the Hardy country. 

Nothing eventful happened during the day, which was 
spent in rest. A few people called in the afternoon, two 
couples characteristically Manx. They were evidently much 
awed by the greatness of their host and had very little to say. 
In the evening I was driven down to the quaint little railroad 
station, where I took a train for the boat landing and then 
caught the midnight boat for Liverpool. 
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Book Briefs 


(Continued from page 6, Adv. Section) 
reforms. There are four hundred and 
seven illustrations in the volume. 


Seymour Family, The. By A. Audrey 
Locke. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Poetry and Drama 


Mob, The. By John Galsworthy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents, post- 
paid. 

One of Galsworthy’s latest plays pub- 
lished in book form. Mr. Galsworthy 
does not hold his own in this work. 


Sunshine and Roses. By Edwin A. 
Haworth. Kansas City. 

A timely and attractive little volume 
for this month of roses is one bearing the 
title at the head of this notice, by Edwin 
P. Haworth. The autbor modestly waives 
all pretension to depth of thought or in- 
tensity of dramatic expression. He of- 
fers these simple lyrics in the hope that 
they will find their way into the hearts 
of the common people by touching on all 
human joys and hopes and fears. The 
little book should surely win its way into 
a large circle of readers not only for its 
flowing, harmonious lines on such themes 
as birds, flowers—all nature—childhood. 
home, friendship, the joys of parenthood, 
but also for the exceeding beauty of its 
make-up. 


Educational 


Educating the Child at Home. By 
Ella Frances Lynch. Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.00, postpaid. 

A book of guidance for mothers and 
teachers. It is written sympathetically, 
with an understanding of child nature, 
and with a view to showing how the edu- 
cation of a child may be begun in the 
home. Great stress is laid on the work 
habit. 


English Synonyms, Antonyms and 
Prepositions. By James C. Fernald. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.50, post- 
paid, 

Examination of Dr. Fernald’s revision 
of this well-known work, English Syno- 
nyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, just 
published, produces increasing wonder 
at the richness, fulness and variety of 
English synonyms, gathered from all 
ages and all lands, which the vigorous 
practical genius of the language has by 
fine distinction, so delicately differen- 
tiated as to make possible the accurate 
delimitation of almost all shades of hu- 
man thought. 

Not only for the highest reach of 
oratory and the perfection of literary 
style, but for accuracy and explicitness 
joined with luminous brevity in busi- 
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F Vicells listening to the” 
music of his own band 


Hearing Vessella’s Band on the Steel 
Pier at Atlantic City or hearing it on the 
Victrola—it is all the same. 

The Victrola brings into your home 
the music played by Vessella’s Band, 
Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Victor 
Herbert's Orchestra, Conway’s Band, 
U: S. Marine Band, and other celebrated 
organizations, just as they play at the 
noted summer resorts and places of 
amusement. 

And it is all as real and enjoyable as 
though you were actually among the 
vast audiences listening to these great 


bands and. orchestras. 


Any Victor dealer w 
gladly play selections b 





New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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The Greatest Lecture the Hon. Wim. 
J. Bryan Ever Delivered 
GIVEN FREE 


Arthur E. Gringle, who is a lecturer himself and who is editor of the most widely 
circulated magazine, THE LYCEUM WORLD, has lectured with the Hon. Wm. J. 
Bryan at many chautauquas, and has read almost all of the lectures prepared by the 
Honorable Secretary of State. It would, therefore, seem likely that Editor Gringle 
knew the best product of the able statesman, if it were published. 


At the beginning of this year, the Honorable Secretary of State Wm. J. Bryan de- 
livered a lecture in New York City, before hundreds of ministers and friends. For 
this occasion Mr. Bryan prepared the speech that represented the best product of 
head, heart, and soul. It was given at a meeting where at times an eloquent silence 
testified to the power of the speaker, and where ripples of laughter witnessed to the 
good humor of the lecturer. By special arrangement the lecture was taken down by 
a stenographer, and will be published complete in four issues of 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Word for word as delivered, the lecture will be printed. It will make as deep an 
impression on those who read it as it made on many of those who listened to it in 
rapt attention for two hours. It shows 


The Secret of Success in the Life of 
William Jennings Bryan 


as perhaps no other lecture does, because it was to be given in an informal manner, 
and was not prepared with a view to delivery at some chautauqua, where remunera- 
tion entered in as a consideration. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF THE 
BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Hundreds of copies of these four extra issues will be sold at not less than fifty 
cents each set. The lecture will be published in pamphlet form, and with a special 
binding will cost $1.00. But to all readers of this magazine who send $1.00 for a full 
year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD, these four numbers will come abso- 
lutely free of cost. In other words, your subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD 
will begin with the July issue and continue until next June, and you will receive the 
present numbers from February to July without any cost. You may have the set of 
four numbers sent to one address and the yearly subscription to another. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD offers a rich literary treat to those who read it, 
and besides many original selections for platform use, it brings able discussions on 
the various topics treated from the lyceum platform. At the present time a series of 
articles are running on 


Shakespeare and Life-Problems 


By TRUMAN JOSEPH SPENCER 


In this series Mr. Spencer proposes to take up some of the great vital questions 
affecting human happiness and welfare, and analyze them in the clear, white light of 
Shakespeare’s genius. Mr. Spencer will embody in these articles the result of many 
years of serious thought along these lines, and aim to make them both yractical and 
inspirational. Among the subjects to be treated are : 


SHAKESPEARE AND ALCOHOL SHAKESPEARE AND MARRIAGE 
SHAKESPEARE AND DEMOCRACY SHAKESPEARE AND THE MORAL LAW 
SHAKESPEARE AND LAUGHTER SHAKESPEARE AND AMBITION 
SHAKESPEARE AND RELIGION SHAKESPEARE AND THE FUTURE LIFE 


Many other phases of life will be discussed. This series of articles will easily be 
worth several times a year’s subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD. 


Order today. .No free samples. 15c. a copy; $1.00 ayear. Address: 
THE LYCEUM WORLD 
Arthur E. Gringle, Editor (Dept, B.N.) Indianapolis, Indiana 
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edition of Synonyms, 
| Prepositions contains an increase of one 


| added; 
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ness cemmunications, or for sprightli- 


| ness, force and union of ease and grace 


with effectiveness in conversation, the 
careful study of synonyms will be found 
one of the most profitable to which any 
speaker or writer can devote himself. 
Such study leads the mind to an ever- 
increasing perception of the fine shades 
of thought expressed by the difference 
in meanings of words which are, in es- 
sence closely allied, and so conduces to 
accuracy and clarity in thinking, while 
at the same time the scope and range 
of thought are. widened, as the student 
comes to see and feel in the very words 
of the language, the ever-varying ideas 
which those words have been so fitly 
assigned to express. 

This entirely new, revised and reset 
Antonyms and 


hundred and fifty-four new pages of text. 
Hundreds of new synonyms have been 
further dissertations upon dis- 
criminations of meaning; more antonyms, 
etc., making the work now more than 
ever a large and thoroughly indexed 
guide to the proper and forceful use of 


| the language. 


The work contains over eight thousand 


| one hundred synonyms, classified and 


discriminated, with nearly four thousand 
classified antonyms; together with the 
correct use of prepositions indicated by 
illustrative examples. 


Making of Musicians, The. By T. H. 
Yorke Trotter. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A book that will help to revolutionize 
the method of teaching music. Dr. Trot- 
ter is radical in his views, but sincere 
in his attitude of conviction. He main- 
tains that a child should be approached 


| from the side of instinct, that his love 
| for music should be developed rather 


than set rules taught to him. 


Makers of the Nation. By Fannie E. 
Coe. American Book Company. 56 cents, 


| postpaid. 


Stories of frontiersmen, soldiers, states- 
men, inventors and business men, written 


| as a supplementary reader for the fifth 


grade. 


Modern High School, The. Edited by 
Charles Hughes Johnston. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75, postpaid. 


M iscellaneous 

Anecdotes of the Hour. By Francis 

| Men. Hearst’s International Library 
| Company. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Jack London, Woodrow Wilson, Wins- 
ton Churchill, Joseph A. Choate, George 


| Ade and other prominent men tell the 
| stories printed in this little volume which 
| will be of help to after-dinner speakers 
| and will afford much amusement to gen- 


eral readers. 


Art of Being Alive, The. 
Wheeler Wilcox. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Selections from the works of this well- 
known newspaper woman, chosen by her- 
self for publication in this little volume 
sub-titled Success Through Thought. 


Changing Order, The. By George W. 
Wickersham. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Former Attorney-General Wickersham 
here gives us the results of his thinking 
during his official period of readjustment 
as worked out in essays on government, 
monopoly and education. The historical 
element in most of these essays goes far 
“to insure their permanent value, for Mr. 
Wickersham’s versatility and learning en- 
able him to set forth the present prob- 
lem upon its historic background—an es- 
sential of the larger view of any great 
theme. Not a little of the matter here 
is pertinent to the present discussion of 
the Sherman act, the relations of law 
to business and the outlook for Federal 
control. 


Charm of the Antique, The. 
ert and Elizabeth Shackleton. 
International Library Company. 
postpaid. 


By Ella 
Harper & Brothers. 


By Rob- 
Hearst’s 
$2.50, 


Essays on charm—of acquisition, of 
accessories, of fireplaces, of knowing real 
from imitation, of specializing, of auc- 
tions, of possession. The volume is 


“lem in America. 


beautifully illustrated with half-tones of 
an excellent quality, and comes boxed in 
presentation form. 


Children in Bondage. By Edwin Mark- 
ham, Judge Ben B. Lindsey and George 
Creel. Hearst’s International Library 
Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

An up-to-date and authoritative pres- 
entation of the whole child labor prob- 
The result of earnest 
and extensive investigations, put in a 
way to make the situation comprehensible 
to the general reader. 


College Men Without Money. 
B. Riddle. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
postpaid. 


By C. 
$1.00, 


Complete Auction Bridge. By A. R. 
Metcalfe. Browne & Howell Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

A volume of rules, giving clearly the 
regulations that govern this popular 
game. 


Essays of Edmund Gosse. New Col- 
lected Edition. 5 volumes. $1.50, post- 
paid, each. $7.50, postpaid, the set. 

These comprise Seventeenth Century 
Essays, including Lodge, John Webster, 
Thomas Rowlands; French Profiles, stud- 
ies of Alfred de Vigny, Alphonse Daudet, 
Anatole France and Réne Bazin. Gossip 
in a Library; Critical Kit Kats, contain- 
ing essays on The Sonnets from the 


So Easy to Shop at 
Wanamaker’s by Mail 


@ The Parcel Post brings Wanamaker mer- 
chandise promptly to your door. 


@ Merchandise ordered through the med- 
ium of the postal service is selected by expert 
shoppers as carefully as though you chose 
it in person, and is forwarded to you with- 


out delay. 


@ You are respectfully invited to write for 
any information you may desire as to our 
merchandise and mail service. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Portuguese, Keats, Whitman, Tolstoy, 
Pater and Stevenson; and Portraits and 
Sketches, among which is a visit to 
Whittier. These are the excellent work 
of one of England’s greatest nineteenth 
century critics and deserve this per- 
manent form. 


Forces Mining and Undermining 
China. By Rowland R. Gibson. The 
Century Company. $2.00, postpaid. 

An analysis of the real problem of 
China and her future, presenting a va- 
riety of facts regarding railroad, mining 
and labor conditions in China, telling 
“the story of the big loan” and of the 
rise of the Kailan mining administration, 
and commenting fairly on the conflicting 
forces that are really mining and under- 
mining China. 

The book is based on intimate knowl- 
edge of the Chinese temperament, his- 
tory and conditions of life, industry and 
government, and it is written with a 
genial and human touch. A book of in- 
terest for the general reader, and of 
special interest and value for the Ameri- 
can business man who wishes to arrive 
at some understanding of Oriental trade, 
its promises and its limitations. 

The author is military interpreter in 
the Chinese language and formerly Chi- 
nese inspector under the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment. 


If you are a writer, or if 
you have the great desire 
to write—the usual sign of 
inborn literary talent— 
study of THE EDITOR, 
the twice-monthly journal 
of information for lit- 
erary workers, will enable 
you to produce salable 
manuscripts. 


THE EDITOR pmints, in addition 

. to practical articles by editors and 
writers, and a classified index to the 
contents of current magazines, complete 
information of novel, short story, play, 
essay, and verse prize competitions, 
and statements from editors of their 
current requirements. 


Mary Roberts Rhinehart says: 
“THE EDITOR helped to start me, 
me when I was down and led 
me in the —y path until I was able 


to walk 

Twice-monthly, yearly subscription 
$1.50; single copies 10 cents. 

THE EDITOR, BoxG, Ridgewood,N.J. 
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VACATION AND EVERY-DAY NECESSITIES 


This Page Will Furnish Helpful Suggestions for Every Member of the Family 


Sterling Silver Xo; flesh Bags, 
purses, Danity Cages, ete, 


Vanity case, silver throughout, with coin nelders, 
engine-turned on both sides . 

Salts bottle, silver deposit, sterling silver 

Cigarette case, engine-turned on both sides 

Soda-mint bottle. silver deposit 

Vanity case, leather-lined, engine-turn d on both 
sides si 

Belt pin, engine- turned _ 

Belt pin, hand-engraved 

Slipper pins, hand-engraved, a pair 

Mesh bag, six-inch frame, hand-engraved on both 
sides 

Mesh bag, five-inch frame, hand-engraved on both 
sides 

Mesh bag. three-inc h ‘frame, 
both sides 

Mesh purse, two-inch frame, 
one side 

Mesh purse, two-inch frame, 
one side 

Cigarette case 

Cigarette case, hand-engraved on both sides 

Purse, leather and silk lined, hand-engraved 
one side 

Matchbox 

Matchbox, hand-engraved and engine-turned 
both sides 

Purse, leather and silk lined, 
both sides 

Con holder for nickels, dimes and quarters, hand- 
engraved on both sides 

Slipper pins, a pair 


bee GE Pet) 
re 


Sterling Silver 22 mean 


Bib holder, French gray finish 

Comb, imitation shell, in silver 
grav finish 

Tape measure, hand-engraved on one 

Tape mesure, French gray finish 

Key ring, French gray finish 

Key ring. hand-engraved ° 

Bag tag, French gray finish 

Bag tag. French gray finish 

Vanity box, hand-engraved on both sides 

Court-plaster case, French gray finish 

Thimble case; French gray finish 

Baby rattle, pearl, with silver bells .. 

Coin holder, nickeis and dimes, hand-engraved cn 
both sides 

Dental floss box, French gray finish 

Bodkin set, hand-engraved 

Cigar cutter, hand-engraved 

Coin holder, nickels, plain polished 

Baby rattle, pearl, with silver bells 

Stamp box, French gray finish : 

Belt buckle, plain polished 

Dorine powder box, hand-engraved 

Hem gauge, French gray finish 

Pipe cleaner, plain polished 

Cigar cutter, French gray finish 

Bag tag. hand-engraved 

Cigar piercer, plain polished 

Memorandum tablet, hand-engraved on both sides 

Bookmark, FPrench gray ‘inish . 

Pipe cleaner, silver case, plain polished — 

Bookmark, French gray finish 

Evelet piercer, plain polished 

Key ring and chain, plain polished 

Glove darner, French gray finish 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
Jewelers and Silversmiths Hall Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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Jewels Especially Appropriate Sow the Summer 
Holidays Are Sterling Silver, Set with 


Rhinestones, Imitation Pearls, Sapphires, Emeralds and other stones. 


Necklaces, $2 to $26. Earrings, $3 to $12. 
Circle Brooches, $1.25 to $4.50. Fancy Rings, $2.75 to $16. 
Horseshoe Brooches, $1.75 to $11.75. 


And the holidays will be made the happier for the summer girl by a 
selection from the following list: 


German Silver Vanities, $2 to $7.75. Collar Pins, 25c to $1 a pair. 

German Silver Mesh Bags, $1.50 to $18. New Large Barrettes, 50c and $1. 
German Silver Purses, $1 to $4.50. Large Loop Pins, 25c to $1. 

Slipper Pins, 50c to $9 a pair. The New Fan-Shaped Comb, $1 to $8. 
Bracelets, 50c to $16. 


New black and white effects. Combs, Pins and Barrettes in black, set with rhinestones, making 
a charming combination. 


Combs, $2 to $6.75. Pins, $1 to $4. Barrettes, $1.50 to $5. 


At this time of the year a great deal more attention than ordinarily must be given to the care of 
the skin to prevent blemishes, and to give the clean, healthy and beautiful appearance which 
of itself is refreshing, even comforting. A good skin cream should always be on hand. We 
can recommend the following which are prepared in our.own laboratories, under the especial care 
of our own perfumer, and are a part of the favorite Queen Mary productions. 


Cleansing Cream, 50c a large jar. Cucumber Cream, Cooling and Soothing, 50c. 
Delicate Skin Cream, 75c. Honey and Almond Cream, 30c. 


Youth and Beauty Finishing Cream, 50c. Glycerine and Honey Jelly, 15c; two tubes 
& for 25c. 


During the warm weather, there is nothing more refreshing than a plentiful applicaticn of 
fragrant Talcum Powder. ° 


Superior Talcum Powder, 15c and 25c,in Rose Speciale, 50c. 


popular odors. Double Violette, 25c and 50c. 
Violette Naturelle, 25c. 


bd 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA. 
Jewelers and Silversmiths Hall Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets 
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Anthony and Hero and 
Short Siories 


SIMMIE’ 


Every once in a while the reader is 
brought up with a round turn by 
some thought or phrasing that 
would be appropriate in the state- 
liest literature of our tongue. 
—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher 


86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady and a number 
of other clergymen were going to lunch- 
eon one day when an unctious dignitary 
remarked: 

“Now put a bridle on our appetites.” 

Quick as a flash Mr. Brady retorted: 

“Say, rather, now to put a bit between 
your teeth.”—Anecdotes of the Hour by 
Famous Men. 





Short-Story Writing 


Acourse of fi lessons in the history,form, 
structure ond ‘woltieg of the Shortt 


N taught by Dr.J, 
cott’s weoeitt Gas one 


Study Courses under 
Brown, Cornell and 


THE HOME CO PONDENCE 
DEPT. 250, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE WRITER’S 
MAGAZINE 


A journal of information for lit- 
erary workers. Helps you write, 
re-write and sell 


SHORT STORIES, SERIALS, 
BOOKS, 
SPECIAL ARTICLES, 
POEMS, SONGS, DRAMAS, 
VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, 
PHOTOPLAYS 


Keeps you in constant touch with 
the markets. No writer can af- 
ford to be without a copy on his 
desk. Send 25 cents for a three 
months’ trial subscription. 


Dr. Esenweip 


The Writer’s Magazine 


32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 
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Good Housekeeper’s Cook Book. By 
Emma Paddock Telford. Cupples & Leon 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

New revised edition. 


How to Play Baseball. By John J. 
McGraw. Harper & Brothers. 60 cents, 
postpaid. 

A manual for boys, by the New York 
Giant who knows all that there is to know 
about baseball. 


In Black and White. By L. H. Ham- 
mond. F. H. Revell Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

An impartial, optimistic study of a 
problem which is always insistently 
pressing for adjustment and __ solution. 
The author possesses the faculty of be- 
ing able to think broadly, sanely, and, 
as she herself expresses it, “in terms of 
humanity.” She refrains from any wild 
indictment of existing abuses, preferring 
the more profitable course of discussing 
methods of betterment and reform. Her 
book is a concise and illuminating study 
of the Southern negro, in his social, civic 
and domestic relations. Her data is 
well-ordered and convincing, while all 
her conclusions are buttressed by a 
wealth of appropriate incident, gathered 
first-hand during a life-long residence 


| in the South. 


Kitchen Garden and the Cook, The. 
By Cecilia Maria Pearse. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50, postpaid. 

Making of a Man, The. 

Royal Art. 

Prince of Peace, The. 

By William Jennings Bryan. 
Revell Company. 

Three lectures by Mr. Bryan, printed 
in three booklets for pocket use. 

Making of Musician, The. By T. H. 
Yorke Trotter. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


F. H. 


Man’s Redemption of Man. 

Way of Life, A. 

By William Osler. Paul B. Hoeber. 

Little twin volumes boxed together 
from the pen of one of our most dis- 
tinguished masters in medicine. The first 
was a lay sermon delivered at Edinburgh, 
the second a Sunday evening address to 
Yale men. Delightfully cultural, sane in 
counsel, with the Rock of Scripture and 
the Christian faith unobtrusively under 


| all, these tales have the stamp of au- 


thority on them and the persuasive power 
in them of sincerity and a good, strong, 
wholesome ideal. 


Manual of Statistics. 1914. 
Exchange Handbook. $5.00. 
| The annual issue of this big, useful 
handbook. 


Miracles of Jesus, The. By E. O. Da- 
| vies. George H. Doran Company. $1.25, 


| postpaid. 


Stock 


An assembling of all the material ac- 
cessible about the miracle of Jesus, with 
a view to proving their possibility. A 
learned and convincing book, prepared 
as lectures, 


New Guides to Old Masters. By John 
C. Van Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Additions to Dr. Van. Dyke’s gallery 
guides, including Vienna and Budapest in 
one volume and Madrid in another. 


People’s Law, The. By William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. 30 cents. re 

An address by the Secretary of State, 
discussing the constitutions of the va- 
rious States and their possible changes. 
The work touches on the Referendum, 
the Recall, Education and other matters 
of vital interest. 


Pot-Pourri Mixed by Two. 
W. Earle and Miss Ethel Case. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50, postpaid. 

Charming nature study by two equally 
charming English women. Flower-lore 
and bird-lore written with the pen of 
poets and by those who know how to 
dream as well as to learn. 

Physics of the Household. By C. J. 
Lynde. The Macmillan Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Psychopathology in Everyday Life. By 
Sigmund Fread. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50, postpaid. 

Roman Ideas of Duty. By W. Warde 
Fowler. The Macmillan Company. $1.40, 
postpaid. 


By Mrs. C. 
E. P. 


Science of Organization and Business 
Development. By Robert J. Frank. Laird 
& Lee. $2.75, postpaid. 

A very complete study of use to bank- 
ers and-business men. It covers capital, 
bonds and stocks, stock jobbing, patents, 
“How to Organize a Corporation,” and 
similar topics. 

By David 
$2.00, post- 


Shakespeare Personally. 
Masson. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
paid. 

The Shakespeare lectures in Edinburgh 
University from 1865 to 1895. Brought 
together by Dr. Masson’s daughter. 


Sociological Progress in Mission Lands. 
By Edward Warren Capen. F. H. Revell 
Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

The material for this able sociological 
survey Dr. Capen gathered during a visi- 
tation of the missionary fields of the 
world. In many respects his book opens 
up ground hitherto unbroken by other 
writers. He candidly acknowledges the 
presence of influences operating along 
with Christian missions for social uplift. 
Herein lies the special value and signifi- 
cance of Dr. Capen’s book. It indicates 
what the Christian missionary has real- 
ly contributed to the bringing about of 
these social changes, and what he has 
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WHITING PAFERS 


Are made in a variety of Styles to 
meet every correspondence require- 
ment. They are perfect in quality 
and finish, and are most widely 
known and generally used because 
of their reeognized superiority. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF WRITING 
THINK OF WHITING 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
725 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 
New York : Chicago : 


4 who prefer to 
Ladies use a nice 
quality of stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Enve- 
lopes. Sold by all Station- 
ers, in a variety of tints and 
surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


| not. It outlines. moreover, the resultant | 





‘Aurora 
Ruche Support 


DAINTY, silk- 

covered, thread- 
like wire, that supports 
gracefully all the new 
Medici effects in collars. 
It keeps the shape you 
give it. Made in black 
and white; all heights. 
25ca yard. Enough for 
one ruche, 10c. At your 
dealer or sold direct 
where dealer can’t 
supply. 
Joseph W. Schloss Co. 
5th Avenue & 2ist St. 

. New York 
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challenge the situation offers to the | 
Church of Jesus Christ. 


Soul of America, The. By Stanton | 
Coit. The Macmillan Company. $2.00 | 
postpaid. 

This book is a discussion of the es- 
sentials of American manhood and wom- 
anhood and of the destiny to which the 
citizens of this country are being called.- 
It is Dr. Coit’s opinion that our spir- | 
itual resources are now enormously | 
wasted and that could they be more fully | 
realized, national defects and wrongs and | 
causes of suffering and disease, the alarm | 
of every true statesman and patriot, | 
would be forever swept away. It is his | 
purpose to show how such a develop- 
ment is possible, to present, in other 
words, a program for the spiritual uni- 
fication of this land. 


Story of a Thousand Year-Old Pine, | 
The. By Enos A. Mills. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 75 cents. 

The excellently written tale of a his- 
toric old pine-tree, a wonderful example 
of the growth. 

Ten Sex Talks to Boys. (Ten years 
and older). By Dr. Irving W. Stein- 
hardt. $1.00, postpaid. 

Ben B. Lindsay, Judge of the Juvenile | 
Court of Denver, writes concerning these | 
books: “For the older boys and girls— | 
especially those beyond fifteen and six- 
teen—I have always strongly favored sex 
instructions through parents, or through | 
such books as parents might put in the 
hands of their children. The books of Dr. 
Irving Steinhardt, known as Sex Talks 





to Boys and Girls seem to me to be emi- | 


nently fitted for such instruction. I think 


they would be especially helpful in the | | 


hands of parents. The great difficulty 
is that parents do not know how to in- 
struct their children. 
books will enlighten them.” 


United States and Peace, The. By | | 
Charles Scribner’s | | 


William H. Taft. 
Sons. 
That Mr. Taft stood among the na- 


tions as a champion of peace can hardly | 
be disputed. He stands better for it now | |} 
that he is freer from the trammels of | | 
Mr. Hamilton Holt in his Fore- | | 


politics. 
word thinks that Mr. Taft thus rises 


higher than the Presidency. The book | | 


he cleverly characterizes as a “Declara- | 
tion of Interdependence.” The chapters 
discuss the Monroe Doctrine, the protec- 
tion of aliens, arbitration treaties and 
experiments in federation for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. Mr. 
Taft is always clear and sensible even 
when his position is debatable. The sub- 
jects to which he devotes himself in this 
volume are particularly near his heart 
and what he says must be reckoned with 
as the deliberate convictions of an expert 
of rare experience. 
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Mark your linen with 
CASH'S 

woven name-tapes 
REQUIRED BY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Neater and more durable than mark- 
ing ink for wearing apparel, household 
linen, etc. Any name in fast color 
thread can be woven into fine white 
cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 dozen, 
$1.25 for 6 dozen, 85c. for 3 dozen. 
These markings more than save their 

cost by preventing laundry losses. 


Orders filled in a week through your 
dealer or write 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 


Manufacturers 
622 Chestnut Street 
SOUTH NORWALK 
CONNECTICUT 
for samples, and catalogue 
of woven names, frillings, 
trimmings, etc. 





Dr. Steinhardt’s | | 





Bad gs phapedegh empties ps emcee 4 
" You start when and where you will, | 
cone te either direction and remain in any | 
place as long as you please. You see the 


whole world with eyes made bright by the |] 
world-famous Lloyd service and cuisine. | 


Tickets good 2 years. First class throughout. | 
Travelers’ Checks Good All Over the World | 
Write for ‘*Around the World Tieton at 
OELRICHS & CO. Gen. Agto.. 5 y, 
H. Claussenius & Co., Capelle, San Francisco 
Central National Bank, St. Louis Alloway & Champion, Winnipeg. | 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Dependable Leather Goods for All Needs 


and at Surprising Prices 


Lady’s shopping bag of black vachette leather, nickel and gilt 
trimmings; inside coin pocket, mirror and powder book, lined with 
delicate colors in silk. Very dressy, as well as practical. $5. 

A fine quality of seal grain leather- lined traveling case for men, 
exceptionally equipped. $6. 

Traveling bag of solid sole leather, selected stock, hand-sewed 
throughout; brass lock and trimmings; leather-lined; three pockets; 
brown and tan. $9. 

White silk bag for summer and early fall use, containing purse and 
mirror; pouch effect, with tassel; ribbon handle. $5. 

Party box of black vachette leather, containing twelve pieces, 
beautifully made and practical. $15. 

Medicine cases, containing from two to twelve bottles; assortment 
of leathers; made compact for traveling. A very nice case, containing 
two small bottles, at 50c. Prices from 50c to $15. 


Spanish Leather Desk Sets to Match Your Desk 


Tan, mahogany, light oak, dark oak, mission and the new Pompeian 
color; a seven-piece set, consisting of pad, inkstand, perpetual calendar, 
stationery rack, blotter, stamp box and pen dip, $16. Telephone lists 
to match, with address pad and perpetual calendar, $2. 

Portfolios, $4 and $5. Pencil holders, $2. 

Traveling cases for carrying Baedeker guidebooks, conveniently 
arranged with handles and pockets at each side, $4; without pockets, $3. 

Traveling writing cases, with blotter, pad, pockets for envelopes 
and postal cards, pencil, and place for fountain pen. $4, $4.50 and $5. 

“Travel Memories” books, with information and blank pages, $2.50. 

Auction bridge cases, with new nullo-score and rules. $2. 

Calendar case, with watch mounted in top. $5. 


Any of the above Articles may be had in Colors 


Jewelers and Silversmiths’ Hall 
CHESTNUT AND JUNIPER STREETS 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 




















The Emerson 
PLAYER-PIANO 


THE MOST MODERN AND 
THOROUGHLY MUSICAL 
PLAYER MADE TO-DAY— 
BY IT YOU CAN PRODUCE 
MUSICIAN'S MUSIC ON 
A FAMOUS INSTRUMENT 


‘The Emerson Piano 
A DEMONSTRATION 
REVEALS THE REASON 
FOR Hmerson 


NATIONAL 
POPULARITY 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





| Emerson 
Piano Co. 


BOSTON MASS. 








A rik ate ‘ark and siguiffkance of 
G On their shores the 

eroine played as a child; out over their 
waters she looked for. the coming of 

pleas hero; across their ‘friendly -paths 
; Posten’ had steamed to ‘her. Busi- 
fe, with the strain of eternal com- 

and the alertness of tager 
, a tb score a point, might be con- 
; iently absorbing, but bring 

b young and beautiful, into its 

und ‘then see Sehat happens! 

_ Theodora Trevor, twenty-two years old, 
\ was “the boss” of the Trevor works, 
fot their owner only. Sterling Ames; 
her manager, had worked his way.up 
@wing her father’s life. A rival con- 
cern—the Lake City Steel Company, 
back 6f which was Amory, the famous 
financier—was determined td get hold 
of the valuable Trevor property by fair 

* means or foul. The descriptions of the 
Lakes and their commerce, while sub- 
ordinated to the story, are vivid and 


- PUBLICATIONS 


How to Play Baseball 


A Maaval for Boys 


_ By JOHN H. McGRAW 


This book by the Mar- 
ager of the Giants shows 
every boy how to be- 
come a good ball-player. 
The purpoSe of the au- 
thor was “to get out a 
sensible and plain book.” 

Beginning with the 
catcher, a chapter is de- 


‘voted to each position, 


and then batting, base- 
running, training and 
general teatm-work are 
taken pp. By means of 
photographs the best po- 
sition for a_ catcher’s 
hands are shown and the 
importance of his sig- 


The Art of Being Alive 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox ‘herself has 
selected from her writings what she 
considers the most helpful and the most 
stimulating. These writings are gath- 
ered together in this new book, which 
is for everybody—high and low, -rich 
and poor, repentant or sorrowful, strug- 
gling or successful. There isva message 
here for each, and more than a message, 
because there is always the helpful 
touch, the word of counsel, and the flash 
of suggestion for the needy in héart 
and in mind. In this book Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox shows how much all of us re- 
quire the mental tonic of right thinking, 
and she also shows us how to achieve it 
—how to help ourselves. The way is 
pointed out to the mastership of your 


real. 


Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 


‘ nals is pointed out. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo 


destiny, and spiritual and mental drills 
are given which will help you to attain it. 


net, Cloth, 60 cents net. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


NOVELS FOR SUMMER READING 


THE PRICE OF LOVE 
By Arnold Bennett 


An entirely new kind cf who-stole-the-money story. 
told at. lightning speed. In the first pages the reade: 
is brought face to face with an extraordinary situation. 
Youthful love, youthful intolerance, youthful oblivion 
of all but self and the moment, are embodied in the 

, heroine. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35 net. Special Edition limited to 2000 
copies. Octave, printed on thin paper. Fifteen. illustrations, 
many of them in color. $2.00 net. 


THE MARRYERS 
By Irving Bacheller 


“T's a ticklesome kind of a book,” says one man who 
has read the story. “A journey of about a thousand 
laughs will land one at the climax of the story a wiser 
and better Americah. Laugh by laugh he gathers wis- 
dom in its pages.” Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


CROSS TRAILS 
By Herman Whitaker 


In the white world of a Hudson Bay lumber-camp 
turbulent scenes and chivalry surround the only woman 
snowbound there. She witnesses a mutiny of the lum- 
berjacks, quelled by the Viking-like superintendent, and 
discovers that for months she must be cooped up with 
the one man in the world she wishes to avoid. 

Illustrated, $1.20 net. 


STORM _By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


“A novel that flashes power from every page is 
‘Storm,’ by Wilbur Daniel Steele. It will hit hard every 
man reader who admires the elemental forces, whic! 
“impel his fellows to courageous deeds, to the display of 
physical strength. -And_ it will arouse women who be- 
lieve there is not anything finer beneath the heavens 
than a virile man’ Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY ? 
By Rupert Hughes 


This is what they DO say: “The biggest book ever 
turned out by any modern author. .1 was more inter- 
ested than | have been since I read ‘Ben Hur’ at the 
time | was about twelve years of age. Distantes:a..9- 
thing in years. I was in a cold sweat when I 
It is your cycle now.” Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


THE LIGHT OF WESTERN STARS 
By Zane Grey 
“Full of realistic pictures of the life of the South- 
west, painted by one who evidently loves this wild coun- 
try and its people.”"—San Francisco Chronicle. “A 
breath of tonic wind from clean, sage-bushy spaces.”— 
Pasadena Daily News. 
Frontispiece. Post 8ve, Cloth, $1.35 met. 


AT THE CASA NAPOLEON 


By Thomas A. Janvier 
Though the scene is New York, it is a New York 
new and full of interest to the most of us, with a fife 
almost as foreign as that of some small E 
town. -In reading of the doing of the dellnn im the 
Casa Napoleon—mostly Latins—you realize dis- 


coveries the metropolis offers to those in search of 
exotic flavor. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 


By Sinclair Lewis 
“The most original, most amusing, most wholesome 
work of fiction of the present season.”"—N, Y. Press, 
“Yes, decidedly. Sinclair Lewis's ‘Our Mr. Wrenn’ is a 
little like Locke, and a little like Wells, and a little like 
a dozen different authors, and yet like nothing that has 
ever been written.’’—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Frontispiece. Post &ve, Cloth, $1.00 met . 
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